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The School Play 


A PROFESSIONAL ACTOR, watching the parents take their 
seats, which are excessively hard, in the gymnasium, 

which ‘is excessively cold, might well experience a 
sinking of the heart. This audience has not come to be 
purged by pity or by terror ; this audience is incapable 
‘of rolling, however figuratively, in the aisles. Except” 
for a sprinkling of new boys’ mothers and the instffer- 
able parents of the star performer, this audience knows 
what it is in for. The lights go out, one by one. 
The small but cumbrous curtains. part jerkily, and 
the music-master, clad in a duffle-coat and partially 
asphyxiated, is revealed trying to abate the clouds of 
smoke pouring from the witches’ cauldron. He 
stumbles off, and an outburst of coughing drowns 
the opening incantations of the Three Weird Sisters. 
Before the November afternoon is over, the feeling, 
common to most of the parents, that their offspring 
deserved a role more prominent than that allotted to 
him, has evaporated. Second Murderer was about his 
mark, after all. In sagging tights, a huge black wig 
and a dagger the size of a cutlass, Timothy never really 
gave the impression of being at home on the stage. A 
total lack of conviction marked the manner in which 
he piped his lines, whose delivery appeared to cause 
him acute embarrassment. “ You were much the best, 
darling”, his mother loyally tells him afterwards, tact- 
fully suppressing the impulse to get to work with a 
moistened handkerchief on the deposits of burnt cork 
remaining in his eyebrows. His father asks him if he 
has been any good at football this term. “ Thank 
Heavens’, he says a little later in the car, “we haven't 
got to go through that again until next year.” 


THE SHREWD EYES 
OF SARFARAZ KHAN 


s 


SARFARAZ KHAN, Chief Engine-Koom Serang aboard the P & © stip, ARCADIAs 


ae from Karachi the message travels . . . up through the arid 
plains of Pakistan and the District of Mardan ...on to 
the village of Zarobi and the house of the Chief Serang — to the 
shrewd eyes of Sarfaraz Khan himself. 


These are the eyes that can spot an atom of dust on an acre 
of steel floorplates . . . wax black with wrath . . . grow soft with 
affection. Now they are bright — for the news is good and there 
is thinking to be done. The job is a big one. He will choose 
fifty-six men from the village to go with him. He will choose 
wisely : the honour of Zarobi and Sarfaraz Khan is at stake. 

For the next eighteen months his men will work in .a bewild- 
ering kingdom of pressure gauges, copper tubing and steel. Under 
his exacting eye it will gleam like a hospital clinic. Beneath his 
shrewd gaze there will be harmony. For Sarfaraz Khan is Chief 
Engine-Room Serang aboard the P & O ship Arcadia ...a 
veteran of /36 years experience in the service of the company... 
a man with 17 relatives on P & O ships, He’s as big as his job 
and that’s big— for P & O is a lifeline of the Commonwealth. 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
th: Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation & 
Company links Britain aad Britons with the 


Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 


School plays are not the only things that recur at regular 
intervals ; certain charges on your income have the same 
regrettable habit. The Midland Bank Standing Order Service — 
will save a lot of trouble in this connection. » That’s one of 
the advantages you enjoy when you bank at the Midland.” 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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_S I speak* the fighting is still going on in Budapest. It 
} seems that Russian soldiers have surpassed in savagery 
_ the Russians who a hundred years ago crushed the Hun- 
garians’ first war of freedom, at the orders of Tsar 
23 I, a fine model for Mr. Khrushchev. Iti is hard to see how 


Ny and ty to see these events in political perspective. 
But if I have to, I will risk the view that Mr. Nagy and Mr. 
ar, who have now come to the top in Hungary tragically late, 
t the bitter resistance of the Communist Party’s die-hards, 
sincere and as resolute in their intention to make Hungary 
ndent, and to introduce at least a great deal of political 
Jom, as Mr. Gomulka and Mr. Cyrankiewicz. Their past 
rd and their ‘past sufferings support this view. Whether they 
ll be able to dispel the atmosphere of hate, and whether Moscow 
ll respect their demand for independence, we cannot yet know. 
t for that matter can they, nor even Mr. Khrushchev himself. 
it I should have thought there was at least a very good chance. 
rom the other east European countries, apart from Poland, 


the Poles and Hungarians, and also for Europe as a whole, 
echoslovakia and Eastern Germany. In Czechoslavakia for 
ne years the situation has lacked the sharp light and shade of 

nd or Hungary. Since Gottwald fell ill at Stalin’s funeral and 
_ there has been no single Stalinist boss. There is also no 


t regime—no Gomulka or Nagy. Economic conditions are 


Czechoslovakia than anywhere else in eastern Europe. 
been some gebspeken criticism of the Government by 


/ 


has so far been no news. The two most important of them 


* Broadcast on October 26 


The Hungarian Revolt and After 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


writers and students. But the Czech workers, unlike the workers 
in Poland and Hungary, have been quiet. It is perhaps conceivable 
that a policy of national independence and greater political 
freedom might be introduced by the present leaders: or the 
opposite—Czechoslovakia may remain a Soviet bastion between 


‘Poland and Hungary. One just cannot know. 


But in Eastern Germany a new policy is surely inconceivable 
without the removal of the Communist leader Ulbricht, the last 
remaining Stalinist boss of the old style. But even if he were to 
go, that would not be enough. Because, unlike Poland or Hungary 
or Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany cannot have an independent 
Communist regime. The Germans want not an independent 
Communist State but a united Germany. The only solution is not 
the removal of Mr. Ulbricht but the overthrow of the whole East 
German puppet regime. This, Moscow has hitherto always refused, 
and this refusal has been the main obstacle to the reunification of 
Germany, and that means the main obstacle to peace in Europe. 
Is it conceivable that now, if Moscow does decide to recognise 
Polish and Hungarian independence, it will go one step further, 
and allow German reunification in freedom? 

It is conceivable only on two conditions: that the West German 
political leaders accept the Oder-Neisse line as the frontier 
between Germany and Poland, and that the Western Powers 
reconsider the problem of Germany’s place in Europe. This means 
that the Western Powers would try to work out, by negotiations 
with the Russians, some arrangements by which a loosening of the 
ties between a united Germany and the West should be made 
dependent on the extent to which Russia allows real independence 
to eastern Europe. This would mean getting away from the catch- 


> 
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words like ‘neutralisation’ and seriously discussing the German 
problem again. 

There are enormous risks and obstacles. Germans do not want 
to accept the Oder-Neisse frontier; the Russians do not want to 
liquidate ten years of work bolshevising 20,000,000 East Germans. 
But if the risks are big, so are the prizes: unity for the Germans, 
freedom for eastern Europe, the possibility of security in Europe 
for both the West and Russia. There is plenty of room here for 
hard thinking and patient action by western statesmen. And, inci- 
dentally, it is the one thing that the West can do for the 
Hungarians and Poles. We cannot make war to save them. Expres- 
sions of sympathy do not help much.. To make angry noises at the 
Russians is even less use. But a solution of the German problem 


Eye-witness of a Rev@iution 


By IVOR JONES, B.B.C. 


HIS revolution in Hungary is the first one I have seen at 

close quarters, and, so far, only for a few hours. But the 

way in which I managed to get into the country at all 

showed that there is an unusual atmosphere to it. I had 
tried at the Hungarian Legation in Vienna to get a visa to enter 
the country in the usual way; the officials there were friendly 
enough but said they could do nothing yet. On October 27, along 
with many other correspondents, I went to the frontier, an hour’s 
fast driving out of Vienna. The news there was that the Hungarian 
guards on the border had gone over to the rebels. Among other 
things, they had demonstrated this by ee off the Red Star 
badges from their caps. 

A few of us decided to see if they would let us in without a visa, 
on the spot. We talked to a young and rather perplexed Hungarian 
lieutenant. Eventually he decided to telephone the National Com- 
mittee, that is the revolutionary committee, at a place called 
Magyarovar, ten miles inside the frontier. It was there that, on 
Friday, eighty people were shot and killed by the Security Police, 
the political police, during a peaceful demonstration. — 

The committee invited us into Hungary and the lieutenant gave 
us a Russian-style army truck to travel in. No one looked at our 
passports at all. We travelled to Magyarovar over a countryside 
that rather resembled parts of Norfolk —flat but broken by banks 
of trees. There were withered stems of maize in the fields. Every- 
thing was almost unnaturally peaceful; goods trains were standing 
idle on the railway lines; at Magyarovar itself only one factory 
chimney showed any sign of smoke. A guide met us; he took us to 
the cemetery to see the bodies of the eighty people who had been 
shot by the police. He showed us where one of the police had been 
lynched; when someone pointed out/ that the street where this 
happened was still labelled ‘ Lenin Street’, he took the sign down. 

Then he took us to meet some members of the National Com- 
mittee, which has its headquarters in what I took to be the town 
hall, an attractive stone building in a somewhat baroque style, 
with an imposing portico and heavy balcony. From this, red, white, 
and green flags were flying—the colours of this rebellion. There 
was a huge loud-speaker, too, over which news was broadcast 
from time to/time. Groups of people stood about in the street 
gossiping, then falling silent when the next announcement blared 
out. Opposite was a pleasant old house in something like Jacobean 
style, covered in ivy. Women were sD at its open windows to 
see and hear what went on. 

The revolutionary committee was meeting in what might have 


been a library, with a massive but modern bookcase, a tall stove/ 


faced with brown glazed tiles, and a grandfather clock. The room 
was full of cigarette smoke. "Everywhere there were young men 


wearing their colours, either as armbands or in their buttonholes, 


. 
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eee correspondent in Hungary. 


although he had been in prison on some political charge. 


/ feel earnestly about what they are doing and that they fe feel 


would get the last Runsian sl off Polish an 
Rumanian soil. ~ ae 

It is tragic that ‘thes eat events should take ‘place at a tin 
when American policy is paralysed by the last stages of d 
presidential campaign, and when the British and French Gover 
ments are almost exclusively concerned with Suez and Algeria. Y 
it seems to me that we may at last be reaching a stage where ¥ 
can begin ‘to work for ‘something that we have not known Si nt 
1933—peace in Europe. There is still a long way to 0. 
whereas a few weeks ago peace was impossible, today it is 
very difficult. If today we can hope, it is not our own wisdoall 
our own leaders that we can thank, but the heroic nations | 
Hungary and Poland. — At Home and Abroad * Sve Seuiaa 


and with tommy-guns slung on their shoulders; they ol 
were going to fight in Budapest. They reminded me of ap 0 

about some other revolutionaries : 
I have met them at close of day © 

Coming with vivid faces 

- From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth-century houses.. q 
The ‘spokesman of the committee had, in one way, thes 
of a man in revolt. He was wearing the classic, heavy military: 
raincoat, even though it was a warm evening. But he was ag 
and cheerful. He said he was an engineer and belonged to no 


not seem to have hardened him. The chairman of the commii 
was a slightly built man, considerably older and with a two dé 
growth of grey beard. He was wearing a crumpled grey 
jacket with, underneath it, a rather grubby leather jerkin 2 
unbuttoned shirt. He, too, had a sense of humour, altho 
less evident kind. He seemed tired. Nowhere in either of the 
men was there any sign of self-importance, at least that I 
see at the time. Nor was there anything conspiratorial abou! 
or any of their friends. There was no sign anywhere of th 
fessional revolutionary. ‘te 
They told me that their committee, which was in touc 
others of its kind in the area and elsewhere, represented all px 
parties. It included, they said, some Communists, 
whether these were perhaps ex-Communists I could not os 
the interpretation of their Hungarian and German was | 
inflexible. But this was clear; that the committee is keeping on 
that there is no effective opposition to it now, that it orge 
supplies of food and that there are the rudiments of a bus set 
being run by it. It is also in touch with similar committ 
where and gets something like intelligence reports from 
rather doubt if these are really accurate. What might b 
case of this arose while I was in Magyarovar. The commi 
that the Russians in Budapest had laid down their z 
Budapest radio, still controlled by the authorities, suggests 
anything, the opposite is true. At the time when this talk is br 
cast the young men with tommy-guns from Magyarovar v 
testing the truth of these different stories in a stern way. 
It is hard to sum up these men quickly. The lynching ¢ 
policeman who fired on the crowd shows perhaps that t 
deeper hatreds at work than I was shown. But I do knoy 


and see them, but when we left they kissed us on the 
might, in other circumstances, have seemed a rather for 
—‘ From Our Own Cotas Me ome 
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By VERNON 


HE population of Singapore is said to be the youngest of any 
country in the world—well over half its people are under 
twenty-one. Four out of five of these are Chinese, and it is a 
sight to see them pouring out of the schools at midday—little 
Hehinese girls in-green or blue frocks, little Chinese boys in white shirts 
and shorts. Sometimes I give four or five of these schoolboys a lift in 
‘the car. Their manners are exquisite and they thank me with great 
politeness, but the chances are that they are being taught that the British 
are greedy colonialists from whom they will be liberated by the Chinese’ 
Communists. They are taught 
this not by their regular 
teachers but by their fellow- 
students. Well'over a year ago - 
a master in one of the big . 
schools told me that if the 
headmaster said something that 
the Communist leaders among. 
the students did not like, one 
of these leaders would bark out — 
an order and every single boy 
in the school would turn his. 
back on the headmaster. How 
has it happened ‘that the . 
hinese schools have lost their 
idiscipline, or rather changed 
\their discipline, in this way? 
- Looking back, it is fairly 
easy to see that a great mistake 
jwas made just after the war 
when ‘the British authorities 
failed to spend all the money 
ey could raise on building 
| hools and. still more schools. — 
Chinese boys and girls who 
could talk English did not do 
so badly. They went to the 
English-language schools and. 
| a ees a sense of 
Ity to Singapore, where 
were born; “but the 
nese - speaking community 
‘to build a number of the schools themselves and without any, 
thout much, financial help from the Government. The teachers for 
e schools were brought in from China and had no loyalty towards 
Sin gapore; some of them, indeed, had a loyalty towards Communist 
. na. The~Government has been offering grants to these Chinese 
chools on the same basis as the grants to the other schools. They 
could have government money if they also had some government 
20 ntrol over what was taught in the schools, but this suited the Com- 
munists. in the schools so little that they organised student strikes in 
¢ or two schools that had proposed to aeEDE this money and 


“May_ of last year we discovered how strong the Communist 
lence had become. You may remember that there was a very bad 
e, and one could see schoolboys and girls crowding into buses as 
on as lessons: were over in order to go down to encourage the 
ts with Communist songs, and with food and money. A number of 
school-children were among the rioters on the night of May 12 
: en people lost their lives. That was the time for the Govern- 


nese citizens on the School Management Boards were frightened of 
it would happen if a number of ringleaders were papolled: and the 
ation has gone from bad to worse. 
has to be realised that some of these seated schoolboys are 
ly in their early twenties: there were not many chances of 
tion during the Japanese occupation and they were allowed to 
on at school. They have in many cases become the willing tools 


_ Malay troops, under a British officer, manning a barricade in Singapore on October 26 


Fibs Commuliet Schoolboys of Singepore 


BARTLETT 


of the Malayan Communist Party which is still carrying on its jungle 
war against the elected Government in the Federation of Malaya, just 
to the north of Singapore. We have no real jungle in Singapore, but a 
directive from this Malayan Communist Party, which was revealed 
by the Government in its recent White Paper, says, truly, that in 
Singapore organising school-children for the struggle is more important 
than military activities. The organisation has gone on so successfully 
that there is at least one Communist cell in every class in most of the 
Chinese schools. The leaders simply tell their teachers to leave the room 
- when they want to indoctrinate 
their fellow-students. Teachers 
are intimidated, parents of un- 
willing schoolboys are visited 
and told politely but firmly 
that ‘Sonny Boy’ would be | 
wise to play in with the rest 
of the class. In at least one 
school the headmaster allowed 
the boys to set up their own 
loud-speaker -system, so that 
there was no place in the 
school grounds where a student” 
could escape from propaganda. 

To be really effective the 
Communists needed a union; 
they first became active in this 
way in 1954 when they 
organised a committee to pro- 
test against a mild form of 
National Service. While the 
emergency lasts every associa- 
tion has to be registered, and 
a Secondary Schools’ Students 
Union was finally allowed to 
come into existence a year ago 
on the clear understanding 
that it did not mix in politics. 
Within a few days of being 
registered it began to do so. It 
took part in meetings to pro- 
test against a police ban on a 
concert at which miany of the songs were taken straight from Communist 
Russia or Communist China, with the words slightly altered to suit 
Malayan conditions. It took part in the rally at Kallang Airport 
just before Mr. Marshall, then Chief Minister, went to London to 
negotiate Singapore’s self-government—a rally which again ended in 
bloodshed. It organised what were called general knowledge questions, 
in which most of the questions it called on the students to answer were 
of the ‘Have you stopped beating your wife’ variety, slanted against 
Great Britain and in favour of China. 

Nobody who has studied Communist methods in other countries 
could possibly doubt that the whole. organisation here is run by 
Communists. Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the Chief Minister, has realised what 
his predecessor, Mr. David Marshall, failed to realise, namely that one 
cannot leave the government of a country to its teen-agers. He has 
dissolved the Secondary Schools’ Students Union and he has arrested 
two of its leaders. It is worth noting that some of these leaders who 
shout a great deal about ‘ Merdeka’, the Malay for ‘freedom’ have 
never troubled to become citizens of the country whose freedom they 
demand. They are still Chinese, and they will be deported to China. 
Other measures _may be necessary; one of these schools has as many as 
6,000 students, two others each have about 3,000. Probably the 
Government will divide these schools up, and it will give no financial 
help at all except to those that accept the same control-over what they | 
teach as is accepted in the English-language and other schools of 
Singapore. 


There can be no going back: either the Communists win or the 
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! 
Government wins; and although there is an understandable pride among 
the Chinese over the successes of Communist China, most of the 
Chinese here are fully aware that Singapore would collapse if it lost 
its international trade, because it has no raw materials of its own and 
very few secondary industries. There may be more risks, there probably 
will be, and I should say without any hesitation that the Communist 


The Indian Revolution 


Can Democracy Survive in India? 


The first of three talks 


OST observers in the West were at first critical of India’s 
declared intention to establish a democratic system of 
government. A caste-ridden community seemed to deny 
the very postulates of democracy. Over about two-fifths of 
the area of India a strong monarchical and, in places, a well-established 
feudal tradition seemed to hold sway. More than 80 per cent. of the 
population was illiterate. Besides, a large percentage of the population 
of India consisted of what were described as depressed classes and 
backward tribes. Above all, it was felt that the growth of regional 
loyalties would steadily weaken any central government that was estab- 
lished and would make the working of democratic institutions on an 
all-India basis impossible. These considerations seemed to justify the 
conclusion that, however well-meaning the desire and however heroic 
the effort to work a full-scale democracy in India, it was doomed to fail. 
I am fully conscious of the fact that this kind of gloomy scepticism 
will not easily be dispelled by a general talk which cannot go too much 
into details. But I shall discuss some furthér aspects of this problem 
in greater detail in two subsequent talks, and here advance some of the 
general grounds for my own firm belief that the political events of the 
last seven years in India have belied these pessimistic prophecies. 


Adult Franchise 


The most remarkable thing about the developments in India, after 


her independence, is not the major social, economic, and political 
changes that have taken place in the country, but the way they have 
been brought about. A democratic constitution based on adult franchise, 
both at the centre and in the states of the federation, was promulgated 
after the fullest discussion in an elected parliament. This constitution 
enfranchised more than 180,000,000 people, and made India far and 
away the largest democracy in the world. With literacy extending only 
to 20 per cent. of the population, India conducted a general election 
both to the central parliament and to the provincial legislatures in 
which over 100,000,000 people exercised their franchise. The legisla- 
tures so elected have been functioning smoothly i in twenty-seven units 
and at the centre. 

This in itself is a major achievement in democratic methods, but the 
policies enforced by the new governments provide even greater evidence 
of the strength of democratic ideas. All over India, land legislation was 
enacted which abolished large-scale landlordism. In large areas consist- 
ing of former Princely states—in Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat, where 
the system of land-holding was feudal, and/the Rajput nobility enjoyed 
great political power—the newly established democratic governments 
found no great difficulty in abolishing the jagirdari (feudal fiefs) and 
divesting the thakurs (barons) of the power they had so long enjoyed. 

In the social sphere also, the legislation enacted by the centre was 
revolutionary in its effects. To mention only two examples, the age- 
long custom of untouchability was not only abolished by law but its 
practice made penal. Even more far-reaching was the legislation con- 
cerning Hindu marriage, which modified its sacramental character and 
permitted divorce. No government except a democracy could have 
undertaken thesé measures, which touch the very basis of Hindu society. 
Again, the planned economy which India has put into effect cuts 
across provincial boundaries, and seeks to utilise the resources of every 
area for the benefit of the whole. Finally, the parliament is now engaged 
on redrawing the map of India. To have even taken up this problem 
fora comprehensive solution is a measure of the strength of the demo- 
cratic idea in India. 

The question naturally arises how, in the face of the great handicaps 
which undoubtedly exist, the democratic tradition should have been 
so firmly established in India. An examination of the history of India 


The best indication of his success is the ne of aes ‘hae 
his life which he is receiving from the Malayan Communist Party. H 
has a great following among the workers as a trades union leader bu 
the Communists do not seem to like him—and I am not surprised 
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: 
by K. M. PANIKKAR . 


: 
during the last 100 years will provide the answer. In the eae place 


though Indian society was undoubtedly based on caste inequalities, th 
great system of Indian. law was based on equality. The Macaulaya 
code under which India has lived for more than 120 years proceeds o 
the principle of the equality of the brahmin and pariah, the raja an 
the peasant before the law. This tradition, which has not only take 
root but has become one of the major facts of Indian life, made 
conception of political equality seem natural and easy. 

Secondly, the system of education based on English, for which, agai 
Macaulay was responsible, was essentially egalitarian. Though educ: 
tion in English was confined to only a small percentage of the pop 
lation, the development of the regional languages, which is one of th 
governing factors of Indian life during the last 100 years, was based a 
the new learning which had spread all over India through English 
It is thus largely to Macaulay, not a popular name with Indian inte 
gentsia, that India owes the strength of her democratic feeling. 

Thirdly, the reorganisation of local self-government by Lord B 
in 1882 introduced the principle of elected representation in the citie 
and districts of India. During the sixty-five years that elapsed betw: 
Lord Ripon’s reforms and independence, India had worked a den 
cratic system of local government which had familiarised the people 
the rural areas with the method of government by elected representati 
and had established in their minds the principle of obedience to majoril 

_decisions. Also, at least from the time of the Minto-Morley reform 
1909, the methods of parliamentary government had been practised w 
success both at the centre and in the provinces. 

Apart from these changes in ideas and the growth of tradition, t i 
is another factor of the greatest importance. The national movem 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership functioned on a purely democ 
basis. The Congress was organised at the taluk (district), provincial, : 
national levels on a broad democratic foundation. Its discussie 
decisions, and even quarrels were conducted in public. The extraord 
hold that the Mahatma exercised on the nation has led most peo 
think that the democratic facade of the Congress concealed an autocrat 
dictatorship. While the nation undoubtedly accepted Gandhi’s lea 
ship, he had to fight for it. The internal democracy in the Congress wv. 
always strong and it laid the foundations of the democratic govern 

Also the discipline Congress brought into political life is son 
which is of fundamental importance to the working of Indian democrac 
When it is realised that the leadership of the opposition parties, inclu 
ing the Communists, is\drawn from those.originally trained in the G 
gress, the significance of the discipline that Gandhiji enforced on t 
national movement for over twenty-five years will be apprecatedag _ 


a 


Living Tradition of Administration pes 
The last factor which has helped to maintain the democratic tradit 
in India is the existence of a bureaucracy highly trained in the technic ic 
of administration. India was fortunate in this matter, for not on ly 
she a living tradition of administration, inherited from the time of 1 
Mauryas (the fourth century B.c.), but a highly efficient machi 
developed by the British and taken over by the new Indian Goverr 
This civil service had already, under the Montagu-Chel 
reforms, developed a parliamentary tradition. Without a con 
administrative machinery, government based on democracy cot 
have established itself firmly in India, a 
So far, I have analysed the forces in faxes of democracy it n 
A To make a just estimate of its prospects one has to examine the 
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The first obvious weakness is the illiteracy of the vast majori of 
But the es at and agricultural —— bess 


; \ ia ees ; <u . 
u iterate, is certainly capable of political judgement at least on matters 
which are of immediate concern to him. In many provinces the rural 
electorate showed a tendency to reject urban candidates even when they 
ad strong party support. A second weakness, which in the opinion of 
many qualified observers is a more serious one, is the importation of 
caste loyalties into electoral fights. This undoubtedly is a serious factor 
which has led Mr. Nehru often to attack what he calls casteism in 
politics. But, again, caste loyalties are getting weaker and, though it 
will take a long time before they disappear altogether, there is no 
question that party loyalties are now cutting across caste. The emergence 


f communism has, in fact, acted as a solvent of caste: differences. 


Dpposition Parties 
- The absence of a powerful opposition is often pointed out as another 
yeakness of Indian democracy. This is only partially true. During the 
st Seven years opposition parties have begun to play a notable part in 
dia’s parliamentary life. Both the Socialist and the Communist Parties 
Nave provided effective opposition inside and outside parliament. It is 
gue that in the Central Parliament their strength is not great, but in the 
state legislatures the opposition parties have been functioning most 
fiectively. Even in the Central Parliament their work on select com- 
Imittees and other machinery of democratic administration has been 
ery valuable. The strange fact in India is that the opposition is mainly 
tom the left. Such conservative parties as the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
Jan Sangh (People’s Party), and so on, found little support at the 
lection. of 
Another fear often voiced iS that there may be a gradual decline in 
the quality of the civil service, when the present generation of officers 
rained under British practices gradually disappears. This is no doubt a 
inger, but one to which the Government is fully alive. The recruitment 
training of the civil services have been under study by various 
jalised committees. Lastly, there is the question of a possible 
elopment of fascism and totalitarianism. This was a fear which was 
idely prevalent at the time of India’s independence. At that time, 
rganisations based on the leadership principle, like the R.S.S., loomed 
jarge on the national horizon, and the Government, faced with troubles 
Kashmir, the problem of 7,000,000 refugees, and a menacing food 
jortage, seemed inadequate to meet its responsibilities. But not only did: 
i¢ Government, following an unwavering course of democratic action, 
icceed in overcoming these difficulties, it was able to strengthen 
If by enacting a constitution and holding general elections under it. 
menace of the fascist organisation was never serious after that. 
he other danger to the development of Indian democracy is the 
wth of communist opinion. Undoubtedly communism has become 
important factor in Indian political life and the danger to democratic 
stitutions from its growth should not be undetestimated. But here 
ain it should be remembered that the militancy of communism has 
ered a great deal as a result of the general acceptance of the 
nocratic idea and the smooth working of parliamentary institutions. 
destructive strength of communism in India was at its height when, 
g the first two years of independence, the country was faced with 
nomic and political troubles resulting from the partition, which was 
ther complicated by the food shortage. In the minds of many people~ 
future of democracy seemed dark at the time, and the communists ' 
‘to make the best use of the situation. The Razakar regime in 
erabad gave them a slogan of national liberation; a red area was 
blished in Telingana which it was fondly hoped would be the new 
enan ’. An attempt was made to bring about strikes and disturbances. 
u all this adventurism collapsed when the communists had to face 
"emocratic realities. When the constitution was promulgated the Com- 
tunist Party had to choose between parliamentary work and activities 
tside the constitution. Their dilemma was a serious one. If they 
ed to take advantage of the electoral machinery their influence 
> country would, they knew, suffer an immediate setback. If they 
for parliamentary work, they would have to accept the constitu- » 
and work within it and thereby greatly weaken their revolutionary 
ties. After much heart-searching the Indian Communist Party 
ded to contest the elections and enter parliament. Since then it has 
n functioning as one of the major opposition parties. 
other important factor has helped to weaken the communist 
litiative. The*Indian Government has, from the beginning, laid the 
atest possible emphasis on social legislation. In China, it will be 
mbered, the major failure of the Kuomintang was in the social 
In fact the Kuomintang, after its establishment as the National 
ent of China in Nanking, was content to ally itself with the - 
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reactionary elements of the Old Society, and ignore the social ideals 
of Sun Yat-sen’s San Min Chu I. In China’s Destiny Chiang Kai-shek 
himself became the champion of the ideology of Old China. What the 
communists had expected was that nationalist leadership in India 
would go the Kuomintang way, and ally itself with landlords, capitalists, 
and the social reactionaries who seemed at one time to be powerful 
enough to force such an alignment. The left-wing literature of the 
period between 1947-51 is dominated by this idea. The Kuomintang 
parallel is quoted in almost every study, and the communists 


affected to see in Jawaharlal Nehru the lineaments of Marshal Chiang 


Kai-shek. 4 


It took the communists more than five years to recognise that so far 
as alliance with capitalism or landlordism was concerned the Indian 
national movement had learned the lesson of China only too well. 
No doubt after some internal struggle large-scale landlordism was 
liquidated in India, and though the programme of land reform is not 
what may be described as radical, the democratic parties are committed 
to further measures leaving but little opening to the communists to 
exploit landlordism as a major weakness in Indian society. The alliance 
with capitalism was their next hope, but very early that was also 
dashed to the ground. Their final hope was that the forces of social 
reaction might grow powerful within the democratic parties. There 
were some plausible grounds for cherishing this view. The partition 
of India on religious grounds had led to a strengthening of the Hindu 
sentiment. An influential section of the Congress Party had, in the 
beginning, made no secret of its desire to build up the new state on 
the principles of Hinduism. But here also democracy asserted itself. 
In the first general election Mr. Nehru made social reform a major 
plank in his campaign, and the legislative measures which have been 
passed during the last two years have deprived the communists of 


- what was in fact their last hope. 


This, however, does not mean that communism has ceased to be a 
threat to Indian democracy. Today the party is in a state of confusion, 
uncertain of its ground and unable to formulate an effective policy. But 
the danger is there, and if the democratic processes do not yield the 
results hoped for, or the machinery of parliament becomes corrupt or 
inefficient, communism may again become a major threat. 

It is often said that democracy in India is dependent on the leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru and that after him in the absence, it is alleged, 
of outstanding leadership the present tendencies may be reversed. 
Undoubtedly Nehru’s leadership has contributed a great deal to the 
growth of a genuine broad-based democracy in India. It is equally 
true that no other leader who may succeed him will enjoy the same 
unique prestige and authority. But the great advantage of democracy 
is that in normal times it does not require outstanding leadership. Demo- 
cracy is essentially a political system of dispersed leadership and not 
one depending on a unique personality, In time of crisis such unique 
It may indeed be argued that 
what is required for the success of. democratic institutions is a fairly 
widespread gift of leadership and not the exceptional authority of a 
single individual. ‘The real question in India is whether the last eight 
years have thrown up men in the government of the constituent states 
who can work the democratic institutions with normal efficiency. Any ~ 
impartial observer would answer that question in the affirmative. 

‘/ 


Deep-rooted Traditions 

It will be seen from this analysis that. democracy in India rests 
on deep-rooted traditions based partly on what Britain during a period 
of a century had imported and acclimatised in India and partly on 
what is genuine to the soil or developed by Indian leadership. It has 
shown undoubted vitality, for while maintaining and enlarging the 
civil liberties on which alone a true democracy can be built, it has 
been able to tackle the most difficult and complicated problems of 
administration and government and steadily work for the social, 
economic, and political reorganisation of India. It is acknowledged 
that the Indian press is among the freest in the world; that there is 
complete freedom of expression, that trade unions and other associations 
function without any interference, and further that at all levels the 
electoral machinery is continually functioning. 

Rationally speaking, the prospects of democracy in India seem there- 
fore to be bright. Its weaknesses. are there for everyone to see, but 
there is the growing sense of national. solidarity, the fast-changing 
economic conditions creating a greater integration between different 
areas, and the movement towards social liberation, which, it may well 
be hoped, will add strength to the forces in favour of democracy. 

: —Third Programme 
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WENTY years ago I heard a song in Tanganyika which, 
translated, went like this: 
The chiefs, the chiefs to whom do they pray? 
To the shades, to the shades! 
The Europeans, the Bi fo whom do they pray? 
To money, to money! 
The Mohammedans, the Mohammedans to whom do they pay? 
To Mohammed, to Mohammed! 
The baptised, the baptised, to whom do they pray? 
To Jesus, to Jesus! 
And the refrain to each verse was: 
He is above, he is above! - 2 
It started a train of thought which I have been pursuing ever since. 
What was the object of pagan worship, and peat are the objects in an 
Africa which is changing fast? 


Elaborate Cycle of Rituals . 
The Nyakyusa people, who sang the song, used to celebrate an 

elaborate cycle of rituals. Some of these concerned only kinsmen, and 

were directed towards their immediate ancestors. Others concerned 


»whole chiefdoms and groups of chiefdoms, and were directed towards 


the ancestors of the chiefs—fathers and grandfathers and the heroes 
who had founded their line. I used to attend all these rituals—the 
family ones at birth and death and initiation and marriage, and the 
communal ones at the break of the rains, or in drought or plague, 
and at first planting—and I sought to extract from the unfamiliar 
symbols their meaning to the actors, for the priests who organised the 
rituals could interpret every action. They taught me that a sweet 
banana stood for a woman, a plantain for a man, a banana flower for 
a corpse, the succouring root for a lineage, and so forth. The dominant 
theme was the celebration of fertility, and the identification of the 
shade with the principle of life. ‘The shade and the semen are 
brothers ’, said a priest. This conception reached its apotheosis in the 
doctrine of the divine king. The Nyakyusa, like so many other peoples, 
ancient and contemporary, believed that the fertility of their country 
was bound up with the health and virility of their chiefs; therefore an 
ailing incumbent of the stool might not live. In each ritual the drama 
of death and rebirth was enacted: the mourners died with the dead 
and were born anew; the nubile girl died as a child in her seclusion 
and emerged a new person, a bride; the heir at his accession to a stool 
died as a youth and was reborn a royal personage. 

Although the gods were the fathers they were fearful; and too close 
association with them meant madness. If they ‘ brooded’ over a man— 
the word is that used of a hen brooding over chickens—he ran amuck; 
or became impotent and foolish. One of the functions of the rituals was 
to ‘drive away the dead’—to drive them from men’s thoughts and 
dreams—and cleanse the living from the contamination of the grave, 
which clung to the dead. The holiness of the gods was conceived of as 
corruption, not as purity; mortals lived but did not put on immortality. 

The Nyakyusa thought that misfortune sprang from conflict between 
people who should co-operate, and in most of the rituals the participants 
were pressed to ‘speak out’, to confess the “anger in the heart’ that 
had been poisoning their relationships. At the annual purification before 
the break of the rains, when the old year’s dust and ashes were ‘swept 
out of the homesteads, men fought ‘that the homesteads might be 
peaceful’ (I am quoting the priests’ explanation), And when kinsmen 
gathéred to/ celebrate a twin birth or inheritance, or the ritual of 
reconciliation held after a family quarrel, they would air all their 


grievances and explicitly reject them saying: ‘Indeed we were angry, ~ 


but now it is all over’ 
Kinsmen were members of one another in an immediate and material 


“sense, so much so that the actions or omissions of a grandfather or 
cousin—still more a father or brother—were held to bring sicknéss ~ 


and death upon one. And in: a lesser degree men who were fellow 
members of a village or chiefdom were mystically one: The conception 
of individual moral responsibility was clearly there: one man was said 


‘To Whom Do They Pray?” 


By MONICA WILSON i 


‘even the non-Christians, the a POunEer ones, set little store by the 


to be ill because he had sinned against fits father, by commi 
adultery with his father’s young wife, another because he had negl 
his wards, the sons of his brother, and so forth, I could cite a c 
such cases. And the rituals were performed on behalf of individu 
girls reaching puberty, mothers after childbirth, bride and 7 
and so forth. Nevertheless the individual tended to be merged 
lineage and treated in the ritual not as a person in his own righ 
asa representative of his group. Just as kinsmen were res 
before the courts for the debts of one of their lineage, and village 
for the adultery of one of their members, so it was thought that si 
natural punishment might fall, not on the wrongdoer himse 
on one of his family, or even a *neighbour. 
Last year, with the generous aid of the Carnegie Corporati 
returned to visit my friends in BuNyakyusa and see in what fa 
their life was changing. I found an economic revolution in Pa 
and corresponding changes in men’s thoughts and ideals, The di 
used to be very isolated, for it is hemmed in by high mount 
the stormy tip of Lake Nyasa, but now buses run twice a day | ove 
8,000-foot pass, and men and goods cross to and fro, The once iso 
villagers sell coffee and rice on the world market, or are flown 
to Johannesburg to work in the gold mines. Everyone buys 
factured goods—chiefly cloth—and some even buy their food, fi 
it profitable to concentrate on growing coffee, or trading. As th 
isolation and self-sufficiency goes the traditional rituals fall into di 
Some of them, such as the elaborate purification after the birth of t 
have disappeared altogether. Others, notably the sacrifice of catt 
accompany the dead to the land of the shades, and a sacrifice t 
heroes in time of drought, continue in pagan families and chiefc 
but the whole atmosphere is changed. Instead of a homogeneous 
munity in which every man prayed to his ancestors and no ecc 
was tolerated, there is a diversity of faith and practice. Some cli 
the past and attribute present misfortunes, especially the decre 
fertility of the soil, to neglect of the old rituals; a handful 
embraced Islam; but the great majority of the younger men and wt 
either become Christians, or, rejecting both the pagan and Chri 
moralities, concern themselves primarily with fe pursuit of w 
which some see as the religion of the European. ; 
Recently I have been trying, rather rashly, to define some oO 
essential differences between the pagan tradition of the Nyakyu 
Christianity, as the growing Church among them interprets it, 
ask a man why he has become Christian the common answer is 
ubumi bulipo’: ‘ because there is life’; and this is the constant ’ 
of village sermons—ubumi, life. The ‘pagans were preoccupied 
fertility; every ritual and every taboo was concerned with it. Inste: 
fertility the Christians talk about life, abundant life, eternal life, 


safeguarding fertility. 


A New Idea of Goa ; 
The conception of God ‘has changed even more than the: 6 cone 
of life. To the Christian the awfulness of God is a dazzling purit 
contamination. ‘He is above’ in light and holiness, not ben 
all the pagan gods. Christian ideas have profoundly modified 
ideas in this field, and gradually the pagan hero Kyala is of 
with the attributes of a sky God. Today men will say ‘We 4 
believed that Kyala (i.e., God) was above’; but twenty y: years 4 é 
old men insisted that he was below along with the shades, in the 
where corpses were buried, and he was but one of several heroe: 
pagans sought to drive away their gods because too close 4 
with them brought’ madness ; the Christian seeks union with C 
ing for his indwelling spirit. The pagan spoke with the s 
immediate ancestors. whom he had known alive, but the expec 
personal relationship with a God other than man is something ¢ 
Traditionally men prayed and sacrificed together bec 
kinsmen: they had no choice in the matter. But the Chris 
is a voluntary association of believers. Men choose to wo 
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‘not, and a new type of organisation has emerged in Africa, as it did 
\ Europe—the network of village churches grouped_round a larger 
entral church. The change from a society based on kinship to one based 
a free association is evident in the economic and political fields also, 
it it is most conspicuous in worship. One of the results of the new 
veedom in religion is a proliferation of sects, some of them imported 
ym Europe or America, others springing up among the Nyakyusa 
emselves, or neighbouring peoples. 
he emphasis on personal freedom in western society, which I think 
gs from Christian roots, has a disrupting effect in primitive 
cieties in which the emphasis is on the group. This is demonstrated in 
yakyusa marriage. Since-the coming of the Europeans seventy years 
‘0 the divorce rate has risen sharply, owing, the people say, to 
¢ European law which ‘favours divorce’. In the men’s view 
fayours divorce because it allows women much greater per- 
al freedom than formerly. Traditionally a girl was betrothed 
sfore puberty to a man of her father’s choice, and should he 
e she was still regarded as ‘ married’ to his heir. Should she 
e a Sister replaced her. Ideally a marriage bond between 
aeages lasted for generations, each man who died being 
placed by a brother or son, each woman by a sister or brother’s 
ughter. It was a contract between groups rather than a union 
' free persons. Marriage obligations did not press so hardly on 
¢ men as on the women, for a man of property could always 
arry the girl of his fancy as an additional wife. But nowadays 
igirl may reject-a man chosen by her father, and reject the 
sir if her husband dies. Few agree to take the place of a dead 
ster. “ Each wants her own husband ’, the old women said sadly. 
ad if a woman dislikes her husband she runs off with a lover 
d in due course marries him, whereas in the old days the lover 
jould have been speared. The men say that all the trouble 
tings from the new freedom of women. The women, for their 
rt, insist that much of the divorce is owing to the roving 
mey of men and their stinginess and cruelty to unwanted wives. 
‘one approves the high divorce rate, but no one knows what 
| do about it. ; 
| This problem of divorce is only one example of the difficulty 
| finding a new adjustment in the changing society, between personal 
eedom and obligations to one’s group. It appears also in the economic 
Mid. Traditionally it was dangerous for one man to be very’ much 
sher than his neighbours: he feared to excite the jealousy of witches 
d sorcerers, and die, or be himself accused of practising witchcraft 
ud be driven out of his village, or be killed as a sorcerer. Therefore 
gen cultivated fields of much the same size and worked in step, 
ginning each process in cultivation together. Nowadays the Europeans 
€ constantly urging Africans to be enterprising, to show initiative, 
| experiment with new crops, not to be deterred by fear of their 
fighbours, and so forth. The old uniformity and controls are going: 
ime men have become much richer 
in Others; some pursue a university 
ucation while others are illiterate. 
Mit often these ‘new men’ are 
cused—by Europeans as well as by 
ticans—of a selfish individualism, 
Jacking a sense of social responsi- 


ity. j 

Traditionally Nyakyusa men ate 
igether with their male neighbours, 
i small groups. Men would not eat 
jth their wives or their sons, and to 
ft alone was the height of selfishness. 
man who did so was soon labelled 
witch. Twenty years ago we were 
id in shocked whispers that the 
vernment clerks, with their rising 
indard of living, which enabled 
m to purchase luxuries like butcher 
sat and sugar, regularly ate alone 
ith their families. It was terrible! 
€ sharing between neighbours had 
eC. And a director of medical 
es, equally shocked, complained 
his African staff had no pro- 
nal integrity, no sense of com- 
service, but were only 
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—and men at a funeral 


Illustrations from * Good Company’ by Monica Wilson 
(published for International African Institute by O.U.P.) 
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interested in their own careers. The adjustment to a new order of 
personal freedom and social responsibility is a painful one. 

Perhaps the most important change of all is in the range of religious 
obligations, in the definition of ‘who is my neighbour?’ In a world 
bounded by the adjoining chiefdoms the pagan definition was very 
narrow. A stranger was fair game, and to kill him was no murder. From 
the beginnings of the Church in BuNyakyusa the obligation to the 
foreigner, the Samaritan, was taught, and I have heard the instruction 
to a Christian girl at her marriage: ‘Remember you are a Christian: 
cook for strangers, not only for your kinsfolk and neighbours ’. 

The same. themes recur in paganism and Christianity—death and 
rebirth, confession and reform, the obligation to live in love and 


Nyakyusa dancing: women at a marriage feast— 


charity with one’s neighbours—but the interpretation of them differs. 
The pagan interpretation is magical in the sense that the particular and 
fhe material is dominant. The celebration of death and rebirth is tied 
to particular stages in the physiological development of a husband and 
wife and their children, or of the chief and his heir; it is celebrated in 
rites which are in themselves obligatory and efficient. The inward and 
spiritual is not totally ignored—anger in the heart is acknowledged to 
be evil—but the exact performance of prescribed actions is at least as 
necessary to health and blessing as the confession and inner repentance. 
In the Christian tradition the emphasis is the other way round: the 
rite is only the outward and visible sign of an inward and visible grace. 
Twenty years ago Nyakyusa converts 
tended to interpret Christianity in a 
very magical fashion, attributing mis- 
fortunes to the omission of particular 
rites, or to the expressed anger of an 
elder or missionary, but most of them 
look deeper than that-nowadays. 

A preoccupation with fertility, a 
desire to drive away the shades, an 
insistence that misfortune springs 
from conflict and that anger must be 
confessed and kinsmen_ reconciled 
before health and prosperity can re- 
turn—all these ideas keep cropping 
up in accounts of particular tribes of 
south and central Africa. And we find 
that as the old isolation diminishes the 
old fertility rites fall into disuse, there 
is a new conception of life and of 
God, new forms of association in wor- 
ship, and a new notion of the rights of 
persons. The difficulties of stretching 
our charity to include the stranger 
and of reconciling obligation to the 
community with individual freedom 


are familiar to us all. 
—Third Programme 
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Concerning Education 


R. J. P. CORBETT’S talk on ‘The Future of the 

Humanities "—reproduced on another page—will engage 

the interest not only of Oxonians and educationists but 

of all who are concerned with the way the world is going. 
Mr. Corbett teaches philosophy at Oxford and is evidently disillusioned 
about his subject. ‘It purported to be what-it had been, the axle upon 
which all thought revolved, but in fact it was largely spinning in a 
void *, Moreover, as with the growth of science the economic pressures 
of a competing world close in on us, Oxford ‘ will either be forced to 
make science the centre of its studies or will become an ornament on 
the national mantelpiece’. Again, since we need the research and 
applications of science and since as a consequence there must be far 
more understanding of scientific methods and concepts than exists at 
present among educated people, ‘ the arts must therefore change or die ’. 
However, historical and social studies in some revised form may still 
have a part to play—if the scientists allow it; for such studies will 
enable them to realise how deeply the processes of history and society 
differ from those they study in the laboratory and to understand the 
social context of their work. 

Coming from one who is so closely connected with the life of one of 
Our great universities, Mr. Corbett’s reflections merit the most seridus 
attention. The first and most obvious question that presents itself is: 
what is the purpose of education? Many answers have been given to 
this question and there would perhaps be more agreement on a negative 
than on a positive reply. Most people, for example, would not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the main purpose of education is to enable 
a student to get a job. An educated man was once defined as ‘not 
necessarily a learned man or a university man, but a man with certain 
subtle spiritual qualities which make him calm in adversity, happy 
when alone, just in his dealings, rational and sane in all-the affairs of 
life’. But whatever definition one adopts, education, if it is to be 
worthy of the name, will surely fall short of its purpose if it does not 
include some preparation for living and dealing with men and if it 
does not therefore concern itself with the larger abstractions and so 
stimulate the judgement as well as the imagination. 

But, it will be said, the world is changing and education must change 
with it. There is truth in that, but also danger—the danger of confusing 
education with technical training and of judging its value by the degree 
to which it enables us to keep pace with other nations in scientific 
research and industrial development. For, all else apart, whatever de- 
velopments are in store, the problem of their use remains. And this 
in the last analysis involves a judgement between right and wrong—a 
judgement on which science makes no sort of pronouncement. Sir 
Richard Livingstone in his admirable little book Education and the 
Spirit of the Age observes that an education in natural science is likely 
to encourage a forward- -looking and active temper of mind, but un- 
corrected and unsupplemented it gives an inadequate view of the world; 
‘living and/dealing with atoms ’, he writes, ‘is no preparation for living 
and dealing with men’. It may well be that the humanities are at this 
time fighting something of a rear-guard action or that in any attempt 
they may be making to correct and supplement the teaching of science 
they are not receiving the support and encouragement they deserve, 
It would be strange indeed if they could not look to Oxford as an ally 
in this struggle. Or are the humanities now to be added to the list of 
her lost causes—and that at a time when what the world needs is not 
less of the humanities but more? 


What | 


Foreign brataesats on the revolt in Hungary : 


cs =. 


On OCTOBER 23, the first day of the large-scale demonstration 


- Hungarian students, when they expressed their solidarity with poli 


changes in Poland, Budapest radio stated that the Hungarian pe 
had been fascinated by the candid revelations made by Mr. Gom 
in his speech in Warsaw. On the night of October 23, the then | 
Secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party, Mr. Ger6, bac 
Budapest that day from leading a party delegation to Yogosl 
broadcast a speech condemning the youthful demonstrations — 
speaking of Hungary’s future in terms which apparently angere¢ 


"exasperated audience. Almost immediately the demonstrators bec 


bolder, and fighting started. It was not until eight o’clock next mor 
that Budapest radio announced that Soviet troops had been aske 
restore order, that martial law had been imposed throughout Hung 
that the situation was ‘extremely serious’, and that Mr. te 
had become Prime Minister (in the middle of the night). From 
on, for days on end, Budapest radio broadcast appeals to the ‘ cour 
revolutionaries ’ (on one occasion addressed as “young patriots’ 
surrender their arms, successively extended time-limits for the pro 
amnesty, threats of ‘merciless annihilation’® for those who held 
and claims that ‘ the last pockets of resistance’ were being moppe 
followed by statements making obvious the nation-wide extent 
resistance. . 

On the morning ‘of October 24 the new Prime Minister, Mr. 
broadcast to the people appealing to them to lay down their a 
promising to present the Government’s new programme shortly, 
broadcast was followed by the Hungarian national anthem 
‘ Marseillaise*. On the afternoon of October 25, Budapest 
announced that the First Secretary Geré had been relieved of hi 
and replaced by Mr. Janos Kadar. It added that this had been 
with wild enthusiasm, people embracing each other in the s 
Following a broadcast by Mr. Kadar, Mr. Nagy broadcast an assu 
that his Government would begin talks with the Soviet Unio 
the basis of equality’ after the end of the ‘senseless bloodshed * 

On October 26, a broadcast from the coal-mining city of Pe 
south Hungary, said that ‘ irresponsible elements’ had broken in 
studio and broadcast an announcement of their own. Later the 
radio said that all insurgents refusing to surrender would be ‘hz 
on the ‘spot’. On the same day Miskolc radio—in the big indu: 
centre in north-eastern Hungary—broadcast a report of an inter 
between a delegation of Miskolc workers and the Prime Minister. 1 
had demanded that Soviet troops leave Hungary by January 1 
Nagy was reported to have undertaken to form a new Governme! 
carry this out. -The workers also demanded a complete amnesty foi 


Government under Mr. Nagy’s ae eebie nde two 1 
Communists. The newly appointed Defence Minister broadcast 
appeal to the Army to liquidate ‘armed resistance nests ’. Then ¢ 
reports of fighting in the Berets and of ‘ Be. mobs ’ ‘having. f 
prisoners from gaols. ; 

On the evening of October 27 came two announcements from 
West: (1) that Soviet troop reinforcements were reported to 6 
their way to Hungary; (2) that Britain, France, and the U.S.A 


And from the press. quoted: from one western. country after ang 
came such words as: ‘ We believe that these heroic sacrifices a c 
in vain *. In the words of The New York Times: 


- ‘The heroic martyrs who died in Budapest were Hungarians cil 
the capital of their own country by Russian tanks. They are deac 
their clarion call: “Russians go home! ’ sounds unceasingly th 
the world where Russian troops hold non-Russian people in 
We mourn and honour these martyrs. . . . We believe their 
will not be in vain. . . . It was the Hungarian workers and youth 
rose against Russian oppression, motivated by the same desperati 

moved the heroes of Poznan. Communist rule in eastern Europ 
stands clearly exposed. It is the most brutal and reactionary fo 

imperialism in the world today. Exposed, too, is the Warsaw Pact 
now we see the first implementation of this pact—the use of 
troops to kill Hungarians. Could the bankruptcy of Hungaria 

implication of east European—Communism have been s 
clearly? By using naked force to murder patriotic Hun 
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CITY OF FIVE HUNDRED TEMPLES ; 
IN A Home SeErvIcE talk Colin JACKSON described a visit he paid 
ecently to Benares, where Ali, a Calcutta graduate, acted as his guide. 
we drove along’, he said, ‘ Ali showed that as a guide he knew 
is facts. Benares, he told me, was one of the oldest cities in the world, 
founded more than 1,000 years before the birth of Christ. And over the 
aturies, he told me, it has become a Holy City for two of the world’s 
reat religions. The sacred city of the Hindu world; and for the 
Buddhists, even before the Hindus, Ali said, this was a holy city. At 
Sarnath, five miles outside Benares, Ali added, Gautama the Buddha 
reached his first sermon, or, as the Buddhists say, set in motion the 
Wheel of Law. And so, for 2,500 
years, wise men, religious reform- 
rs, and mystics have come to 
Benares to live, to teach, and to 
“Today, the city, Ali went on, 
has over 500 temples and 50,000 | 
Ipriests, with a normal population 
‘of over 400,000. But into it at 
every season of the year pour 
ilgrims to the sacred shrines. 
Benares was both Jerusalem and _ 
Mecca in one. Ali certainly knew 
his facts. a 
| “My head still reeling with 
tics, we overtook some of the 
ims on.our way into the city. ; 
€ route was a twisting, vague, 
orgetful affair, and our car was 
held up behind a drum-beating, - 
cymbal-clanging procession. Little 
children darted in and out of the 
ks as it wound its way” along. 
the middle of the procession 
a gharri with drawn curtains. 
woman peered out as our driver 
honked his horn, and Ali sug- 
sd that this was probably © 
- wealthy woman on her way | 
ilgrimage to the Durga 
e. The rest, he said, were 
ssional pilgrims—a thriving 
ess in Benares. Rich people 
lire pilgrims for a few rupees, 
ong with the band and the gar- 
Ss and the incense, to add a 
y to the proceedings. 5 
We arrived at Durga Temple before the woman. Built 200. years 
©, it is a sprawling pile of carvings, and once it must have been a 
Magnificent affair. But the day I went it had a dirty, run-down, hang- 
dog look. A few old crones knelt and touched the red walls of an inner 
Temple, polished smooth with kisses. A lonely pilgrim walked down 
steps to the pool. A sullen, scruffy keeper came up and handed me a 
Wfaded garland of flowers and demanded two rupees. Durga, red and 
warm, had a haunted air about it—haunted, but not silent or empty 
for, instead of ghosts, it was full of monkeys. ; 
~ *In the trees, along the walls, by the pools, the monkeys were every- 
where; hopping and chattering and jibbering. A commercial gentleman 
sold me some nuts to feed them with, and then gave a strange, yapping 
mut. Immediately, the hopping, chattering mob surged towards me, 
ng out shrill screams. As I threw some nuts, they dived in splendid 
er scrums; until an old one, eyeing me with an evil glint, decided 
it here was easy prey. He leaped up, whisked away the bag of nuts, 
or fair measure, whipped off my garland too, By this time the din 
o shattering that I decided it was time to leave. I felt rather 
ie Pied Piper of Hamelin, surrounded by monkeys, followed by 
s, in an endless stream. Ali rose to the occasion: the old ones, 


wz 
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ts for their sophisticated treatment of visitors, running alongside 
ee eae BY, ; ; 
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Monkeys in a temple at Benares 


d, lived to be over twenty years of age. This, I felt, probably 
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them, a wary eye ever on their victim. Then we came to the temples, 
part of the sacred heart of the Hindu world. No one but Hindus are 
allowed into holy places such as the Golden Temple. From a first-floor 
window Ali showed me the view over its glittering golden silhouette. 
Down below was the cavern of lanes, and the pressing pilgrims, humble 
and rich, hurrying to spend their precious hours searching for salvation ’. 


PLEASURES OF ROCK. CLIMBING 

‘Rock climbing’, said ELizABETH COXHEAD in ‘Woman’s Hour’, 
‘always seems an alarming and even a heroic pastime to anybody who 
has not done it. “ Why on earth do you climb up a precipice ”, they ask, 
“when there’s an easy path round 
the. back? ” Rock-climbing in 
Britain is of course an artificial 
sport, in the sense that you do not 
need to do it in order to get to 
the top of any mountain—except 
for the Cuillin-of Skye, where 
there are several summits that you 
cannot reach without using hands 
as well as feet. But in another 
sense it seems to me the most 
natural sport there is. Babies 
crawl and clamber up the stairs 
well before they can walk. 

“I daresay what puzzles people 
is that it looks so dangerous in 
photographs—you can bet it does, 
we climbers see to that. There 
is nothing we do not know about 
cutting off tell-tale foregrounds, 
and getting ourselves silhouetted 
against the void. Then we bring 
the pictures home and show them. 
to our friends, who are agreeably 
horrified. “Is that really you? ”’, 
they gasp, pointing to the tiny, 
fly-like figure in the middle of the 
precipice. What they probably 
have not noticed is a rope, run- 
ning from the fly to some gallant 
leader who is up above and out 
of the picture. 

‘On a roped climb, those who 
are not actually moving are always 
belayed—that is to say, they have 
tied themselves to a spike or 
knobble of rock, and they never 
stop except in a place where such a pike exists: a stance with belay, 
as we say. When the climb starts, the leader goes up till he reaches the 
first stance and belay, and ties on. Then he draws in the rope round 
his body as the other members of the party come up, and if they slip 
he will be able to hold them so that they do not go down at all—or not 
more than an inch or two. It is astonishing what a brake this friction 
of the rope round the body gives. A slip of a girl could hold quite a 
hefty man. 

‘If the leader comes off, on the other hand, that is serious—he is 
liable to fall twice the length of the rope that is out between him and 
the next man. That is why, as a general principle, leaders just must 
not fall. But people who love climbing and have not the nerve to lead 
can be followers all their climbing lives, and still enjoy the wonderful 
exercise, which seems to stretch every muscle in the body. They also 
get most of the thrills. Not quite all, of course. When my spirit does 
its climbing, I admit it is always in the lead. 

‘My spirit has its favourite rock-routes, which are just about the 
hardest I can lead—for in this mental climbing the imagination has 


a comfortable way of sliding over the difficult bits. I am happiest on 


the Main Wall of Gimmer, which is a small but steep and airy crag 
high up above Langdale in the Lake District. It is very exposed, which ~ 
is the climbers’ way of saying that there is a great big drop, and if you 


: incut nicks that exactly take your fingers and the toes of your gym- 

. shoes—I am afraid I always climb it in gym-shoes, which are not so 

e - heroic as boots but a great deal easier. The feel of all that air and 

; space under my heels gives me the little extra spice of pleasure that is 
half fear—somebody once called it a rock-cocktail, and there is an 
almost alcoholic kick in it. 

‘ And when I get to the top, there is the whole length of Windermere, 
= lying stretched out like a blue sash at the far end of the valley, the 
ao white lakeside houses gleaming like toys in the sunshine, and on the 
F horizon the pale grey rim of the Pennine Hills ’. 


NELSON AT PORT ROYAL 

‘If you go cruising to the Caribbean and call_at Barbados’, said Sir 
p HiLary BLoop in a Home Service talk, ‘you will see the harbour 
# police, the guardians of shipping in Carlyle Bay, rowing to and fro 
3 ; “among the tall schooners. 

(Se with wide, flat brims, 

of the same pattern as 
those worn when 
‘ Nelson first went to 
es the West Indies, a 
small boy aged thir- 
teen. 

‘Ashore you will 
find in Trafalgar 
Square, Bridgetown, 
what I believe is the 
j earliest statue to be 
: erected to Nelson 
x after his death. Bar- 
ee bados, and indeed the { 

: West Indiesgenerally, 7 
are proud of their 
historical connections, 
and if you go on up 
the Caribbean you 
will find all sorts of 
reminders of Nelson 


<P ' k, ee 
fell off you would be killed. But the holds are just beautiful—iittle — Ee 


These police wear circular straw hats 


till very ace as it was in | day 
1] ibalmed history—a iad ss now, : not 
‘oot but of relics of th Past ’ : A 
A ROUGH GAME — 
: “ Afghanistan’s most ericor spectacle is ‘Buzkashi®. said S¥L 
MATHESON in a Home Service talk, ‘ and this takes place perhaps 6 
once or twice a year, on big state occasions such as the King’s birthd 
I watched Buzkashi when it was played in honour of Marshal Bulg: 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s visit at the end of the year, 4 
‘ Buzkashi literally means “ dragging the goat”, and like many 
the rather wilder, untamed aspects of Afghanistan it was attribute 
Genghis Khan, whom you will remember-invaded the country in” 
thirteenth century. The ame seems to be played only by the Mongo 
races—Uzbekis, Khir and Turkmenians, splendid men 
Afghan Turkestan wearing short quilted tunics,. loose breeches 1 c 
into high black boots, and ae fur caps. As a matter of fact I f 
el i 7 ONE: gt. thesems 
eee ‘myself, the crown 
of grey Persian la 
with an edging 
silver fox and i 
lined with wW 
_ lambswool—could 
. be better for~ 
season’s fashions! 
nah Buzkashi_ was | 
ned in Afghani 
until a year or 
ago, alhouesy 
_ doubt it had — 
played there ur 
cially, but even t 
it is banned in Ru 
—* because it is 
rough”, expla 
young Afghan te 
‘in a masterly u un 


— particularly two _ ©The great cre 
old naval bases now was expectantly si 
no longer in use: the Afghan and S 
. English Harbour in ‘flags fluttered 
Antigua and Port oe ably in the b 
c Royal in Jamaica. I Statue of Nelson in Bridgetown, capital of Barbados ‘the backgroun: 
visited both last year. _ led the snow-coyve 


Nelson was closely connected with hese two places during his first 

decade of service in the Navy. Here it was that he watched and waited, 
“he .victualled and repaired his ships, and sheltered them from the 
hurricanes that af¢ common in these latitudes. From these harbours he 
sailed to head off prohibited American ships, to fight the French, and 
to marry a wife. It was here, too, that he careened his ships—that was 
the process, still employed with small craft, of laying a vessel over 
on her side, so that the barnacles can be scraped off the hull or the 
seams caulked. 

“In July 1777, shepherding a convoy of merchant-men, came H.M.S. 
Lowestoft, with a newly commissionéd Second Lieutenant, Horatio 
Nelson. Port Royal was to be this young sailor’s base for the next six 
years or so. During this time Nelson served in Admiral Parker’s flag- 
ship: he commanded a sloop—H.M.S. Badger; he was promoted post- 
Captain in command of the frigate H.M.S. Hinchinbrooke; he had a 
shore command; he went to capture Spanish forts in Nicaragua, and 
returned to Port Royal half dead with malaria and the poison of the 
dreaded manchineel tree, whose toxic sap. is so potent that people were 
believed to have been poisoned by merely sleeping beneath its shade. 
After a spell/in England he returned in command of H.M.S. Albemarle, 
continuing his association with Port. Royal until the ship was paid off 
in 1783. 

‘ But perhaps Nelson’s most intimate connection with Port Royal, and 


attack by the French was daily expected and the French fleet was 
_ reported to number 125 ships—in Port Royal there were only sixteen. 
Jamaica was in a turmoil, troops and money were hastily raised, new 
forts were built, old fortifications were restored and brought up to date. 


_ chapandaz happens to be hanging half out of the saddle, dra 


certainly one of the more anxious periods of his life, was a spell of three _ 
months or so when he was in command of the batteries of its fort. An ( 


mountains of the Hindu Kush, and into the arena rode the 
magnificent teams, blue tunics from Kataghan, red tunics from Maz 
Sharif. The impassive-featured, muscular men holding their dé 
looking steel-tipped whips were mounted on deep-chested, thick. 
Turkoman ponies specially bred and trained. 

“The objective was simple, as my handsome young Afghan 
There are two teams, usually sixty to a hundred men to a 
here in the arena there were only about forty riders. A deat 
calf, sometimes weighing as much as a hundred and twenty 
is placed on the ground in a marked circle, and at a gi 
the teams form a ring round the carcass and the men ge 
pick it up, carry it round a set of fixed points and back to the st 

lace. P 
me In each team there are two or three leaders called chapanda: 
with specially well-developed shoulders. One or other of the cl 
thakes directly for the goat, bending low in the saddle and pi 
carcass up with one hand. Meanwhile the rest of his team tries 
off the rivals, wielding whips indiscriminately, their horses 
to strike out with both forelegs at the goat—and needless to s 


goat along-in one hand, then his head often forms the ta 
hooves. The horses are trained rather like polo ponies an 
as a rider’s horse feels the extra weight of the goat he b 
from the scrum and makes for the open field with the w 
yelling horsemen thundering after him. Of course, by the 
game is over there is not much left of the carcass. © 
““ Last year the horse of the leader of the winning team 
at two big new American cars ”, my companion told me. “ 
would not part with Bm: horse. Here they ae siete rses. 


rex 
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- READ philosophy at Oxford before the war, and have been teach- 

| ing it there since. Until recently I suppose I thought, as teachers 
| do, that my subject, as we pursued it, was the centre of the learned 
_ world; but then I began to doubt. Oxford is still the citadel of 
arts; a large majority of its students read them, as against less than 
‘for all our British universities together. But even this citadel is 
ing shape. In 1900, to.read arts at Oxford was to read Greats; 
it Since then Greats has been swamped numerically by modern history, 
dern languages, English, law, and social studies; and teachers and 
dents of these various schools all go their own way with small concern 
) what the rest are doing. 


ilosophy that Males Little Impact 

The philosophers have, indeed, made a faint attempt to bind this 
dle of studies together. Their subject remains the centre-piece of 
leats; and if, as I did, you go in for social studies, you have to do 
Ee e philosophy with your politics and economics. A like device has 
i used in the new school of, psychology, | and the historians still 
Eilicir paper in so-called “ political science ’. But this does not bind 
‘arts together into the close unity which they formed before the 
»wth of these new schools. Law and the language schools stand apart; 
» what i is more serious, philosophy now makes little impact on those 
er subjects with which it is formally combined—on economics, for 
n Ble Anyone who has listened to philosophical broadcast talks will 
find that fact surprising. Such super-subtle analyses of mainly 
icial problems are not likely to cut much ice with lawyers, econo- 
ts and historians, let alone with the world outside our academic walls. 
$0 I had good reason to be dubious about my subject. It purported to 
what it had been, the axle upon which all thought revolved, but in 
t it was largely spinning in a void. And there was worse to come. 
citadel of the arts in Oxford had not merely split up into several 
d posts,”but it was being besieged and infiltrated by forces of a 
d alien kind. Early this century even Oxford had to admit the 
d of science. Even Oxford now has several flourishing scientific 
Even Oxford, as the economic pressures of a competing world 
n around this: island, will either be forced to make science the 
@ of its studies or will become an ornament on the national mantel- 
. As a result, people have been heard to declare that the traditional 
> of. studies must be ‘adjusted’ to include this thriving upstart. 
ave said that we should have a science Greats, just as we have 
ent Greats for classics and a modern Greats for social studies- 
is idea has come to nothing. The so-called ‘logic’ papers of the 
Dols in which philosophy is taught contain some questions on the 
nods and the foundations of science; but as neither the teachers 
the taught have had any first-hand experience of science since their 
Nol days, it is best to. draw a veil of silence over this part of our 
ies. 

| tiiele j is almost no contact between science and philosophy, there 
jaturally still less between science and the other faculties of arts. 
all live in our watertight compartments. But no: that metaphor is 
g. We may live in our compartments, but they are leaky and 
co) collapse under pressure from outside. The competing world 
1g in on our economy, and our economy is driving behind our 
faculties. Our faculties of arts have built some bulkheads round 
elves in the shape of scholarships and the like; but these devices 
har ily stand up long aoe what is coming at them through the 


and the Rolie okt of each but because, if science is to 
loited economically on the scale and with the vision that is 
fed, there must be far-more understanding of scientific methods 
oncepts than exists at present amongst educated people. The arts 
therefore change, or die. 

ation is grim if you think that our faculties of arts are in 
ae gongition, and bate victim not to any weakness 
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seen that my philosophy was at least as much sinning as sinned against, 
the idea was forced upon me that the same was true of the other 
branches of the arts. As schools for scholars they are excellent in their 
present form, and however much science we shall have to have, there 
will always be room for the pursuit of scholarly avocations by those 
who have a special flair and liking for that sort of thing. But the 
preservation of traditional scholarship through a small minority of 
adepts is one thing, and quite another is the education of thousands 
of young people whose adult life will be concerned not primarily with 
books, and with the past, but with the working of our immensely 
powerful and complicated scientific economy in the present. When our 
faculties of arts are considered from that point of view their condition 
does not look so good. 

Take history, for example. The conventional field of studies in 
modern history is that of Europe in general and England in particular 
from the Dark Ages to the present; but since such a vast sweep cannot 
be covered in detail, students specialise heavily upon particular periods, 
many of which are remote from us in time and interest. But schemes 
of historical study do not have their point in themselves. We have 
made our students work at European rather than Chinese history because 
it is far more relevant to the world around them. But the economic and 
scientific revolution which has triumphed in this society is making 


~medieval, Tudor, and even Stuart England almost as remote from us 


in sentiment as early China. If you go to history, as the ordinary student 
should, to understand the world around you, it is Newton, not Bede, 
who stands on the backward edge of time. What is true of time is true of 
space. Scientific civilisation is not only revolutionary and brand new, 
it is world-wide} the first civilisation to be common to every race of 
man. We cannot therefore do our history in terms of England, or 
even Europe. What happened in the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, in Russia in the early twentieth, and is happening 
in China now is of incomparably more importance to the rising genera- 
tion, who must grasp the fundamental trends of the time, than any- 
thing that happened in Europe more than 300 years ago. If history is 
still to serve not merely as scholarship but as education, it must pull 
up its roots out of our distant European past and spread them out over 
the industrialising world in the first century or so of its existence. 


Irrelevant Economic Theory 

A parallel point holds for economics. The sort of economic theory 
that I was taught in the ’thirties was totally irrelevant to the -social 
realities of the twentieth century. This theory purported to explain, 
in terms of a few general propositions about human behaviour, why 
things were produced and distributed in the quantities and at the prices 
that they were; but this theory of value, through which thousands of 
students have had to plod, with (in the recent words of Mrs. Robinson*) 
its ‘ assumptions of static overall conditions, is such a drastic departure 
from reality as to make it impossible to submit anything evolved within 
it to the test of verification and . [to rule] out of discussion most 
of the problems that are actually interesting ’. The point is that once 
the scientific economy is thoroughly established the interesting question 
is how jts immense resources of research and investment are to be 
employed, to make itself yet stronger still. That is the question which 
concerns the rising generation. 

But the classical ‘ theory of value’ was not Concerned with the trans- 
formation of productive resources, but with the employment of a given 
stock. It was an economics of scarcity, not of growth; and its elegant 
demonstrations were designed to show that every evil that scarcity 
entailed in practice was entirely necessary. But such rationalisations of 
economic weakness belong to the past, not to the future; and there will 
thereforé have to be a revolution in economics of the ‘kind that Mrs. 
Robinson’s latest book foreshadows before the subject can take its 
proper place in education. The same applies to that ramble through 
archaic social opinions which i is still dignified in our universities by the 
name ‘ political science ’ 

It seems plain, therefore, that the same social revolution which is 


* The Accumulation of Capital. By Joan Robinson. Macmillan. 28s. 
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making science the substance of our education will also make us revise 


our accepted schemes of historical and social study. But however im- | 


portant science may become, historical and social studies in these 
revised forms must certainly continue to play an important part in the 
work of any university. The sort of society which is now emerging 
needs to study itself equally as much as nature. But the future of our 
massive schools of language and literature seems to me much less 
certain. The remorseless pressure of the demand for science is in any 
case going to break them down. But de we really want to preserve them 
in their present form? To enjoy one’s own tongue and to have enough 
command of a second to read it with pleasure and to speak it com- 
prehensibly are proper qualities of any educated man; but they are 
qualities which, if the schools do their job, any university teacher should ~ 
be able to encourage in his students without a vast apparatus of formal 
instruction. To study Latin and Greek was an admirable thing in the 
absence of an intellectual tradition and a literature of our own; to 
perpetuate that study was natural when it had become part of the con- 
ventional apparatus of the ruling class. It was also natural, when uni- 
versity education began to spread, to try to do for English and the other 
modern languages what had previously. been done for Greek and Latin. 

But, natural as all this was in its time, it does not seem to me to 
make much sense as an education for the mass of our young people now. 
For the exceptionally mature and scholarly a literary education is all 
very well; but the intensive study of literature by the immature leads 
all too often to a woolly aestheticism; while the intensive study of 
language on the one hand accumulates a mass of unusable erudition, 
and on the other develops in its adepts that capacity for purely verbal 
dialectic for which Oxford is well known, But we should be teaching 
young people to think about the world, not to talk themselves out of it; 
to work through concrete problems of nature and society, not to drop” 
a verbal curtain between those problems and themselves. 


An Impasse 

It looks to me, therefore, as though the imminent demolition of our 
large schools of arts—and that is going to happen whatever you may 
think of my reasonings about it—is not so regrettable. Apart from 
external pressures, I feel that our education in the arts has reached 
an impasse and needs to be transformed. But into what? And who is 
going to study them? If the vast majority of students are going to study 
science, is there anything that we humanists.can do but retreat into 
obscurity with a small band of adepts as specialised as ourselves? It is 
certainly true that little progress has so far been made in combining 
human with scientific education; but perhaps there have been special 
reasons for that. I think, for instance, that the scientists have been 
absolutely right to turn their backs on the idea of science Greats, as on 
any such other crumbs of culture condescendingly dropped from our 
ancient table. You cannot combine the new with the old until the old 
has been transformed. But I also think that just those revisions of the 


_ old curricula which are needed to align them with our present intel- 


lectual situation will also make it possible and valuable to teach them 
—to the scientists who are coming to form the majority of the student 
body. 

For that, one thing is needed: that we should have something to 
teach them that they really want to learn, But, after all, however im- 
pomant science may be, it is only one strand in the social process. It 
depends to’ a large extent even for its problems—consider the recent 
history of atomic research—and wholly for its finance, its recruitment 
and its use, upon many other social forces. Scientists tend to be naive 
about these wider aspects of their work, about politics in particular, 


and well they may be. Nothing in their present education goes to make 


them realise how deeply these processes differ from those they study in 
the laboratory. But to make them realise that and understand the social 
context of their work would be precisely the effect of historical and 
social studies reformed to elucidate the past growth and the future 
possibilities of our scientific civilisation. I cannot think so ill of scientists 
as to suppose/that they would not be interested in that, if it were offered; 
that they could not make something solid of it in, say, the quarter of 
their time that they could well spare from science; and I am sure that 
it would give them the extra ballast of understanding that they will need 
when, in due course, they come to wield the vast power of a modern ~ 
society. Beyond small schools for future scholars, it is in this new/ 
departure in our education that I discern the future for the arts. 
Languages and literature will then return to what they should be: the 
spare-time occupation of those who prefer them to music, painting, 
crafts—or indolence. 


_and I would certainly fail to get hold of the new class of students’ 


e 


-each fresh generation by close study of the forms that they have 
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This fundamental tion of our wor the 


3 business. Take my own case, for example 
would have to learn to awaken philosophical problems in the min ds 
young people who would be giving much less time to the busiaess # 
my present pupils. Philosophical problems are those which are set 
the discovery of peculiarly radical conflicts, some perennial, so 
temporary, within our thought, and so it is natural to awaken them 
al 
in the past; but young scientists could not make time for such histori 
scholarship, and so I should have to learn to teach philosophy without 
I myself, unfortunately; like most of my philosophical generation, | 
not competent to teach, as I should really need to do, the philosoy 
of science. For that we ‘shall have to await a fresh generation of phile 
phers whose education has been mainly scientific, not mainly histor 
and literary. But I would have at least to try to improve on the platitu 
which are all that I — to offer at present on that subject. 


‘The Secure Intricacy of Unpractical Problems’ 

That weakness would not perhaps matter so much if I could be s 
of putting over convincingly the substance of moral and polit 
problems; but even here, if I cannot rely upon the conventional histor! 
approach, there is a long way to go. Politics is the striking example. J 
world has never been so deeply and dangerously divided in ideas, 
we philosophers, whose business that conflict is, have notoriously tur 
our eyes away from it to the secure intricacy of unpractical prob 


I have in mind if I could not reverse that tendency and enabie then 
see and feel the hostile ideologies which are competing every day 
their allegiance. Thus, the philosopher, every bit as much as the histor 
and the economist, must revise his ideas and methods fundamenta 
they are to mean anything in the new kind of social situation, and to 

new kind of student, which are being brought into existence by econor 
forces beyond our control, 


majority any contact ish the substance of our tradition, and wash 
hands of the problems of the world. Or we can resolve to make 
tradition available to the new kind of scientific undergraduate at w 
ever sacrifice of its old forms and our own effort. I have no de 
that this last is what we ought to do. I have pointed to some of the 
forms which will then have to go, and to some of the new ones W 
will have to come. I think that we humanists will have entirely failed 
tradition and ourselves if we do not face this task, and get on wit 
and quickly—Third pa : 


‘The Shot 
The bullet shot me and I lay 
So calm beneath the sun, the trees 


Shook out their shadows in the aye pS z 
Which carried half the ay away. 


I did not know if I was dead, ~. 
A feeling close to sleep lay near ~ 
Yet through it I could see the ones ‘ 
River and grass as if in bed 


I lay and watched the morning come 
Gentle behind the blowing stuff 

Of curtains. But the pain was rough, 
Not fitting to a sunlit room. 


And I am dying then, I thought. — 

- I felt them lift me up and take 
What seemed my body. Should I wake 
And stop the darkness in a my throat 


Agallereak the mist doce my eyes? 

_ I felt the bullet’s leaps and swerves. 
And none is loved as he deserves 
And death is a disguise. — aa. i 
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The Past Revealed from the Air 


' By O. G. S.- CRAWFORD 


EOPLE often ask me how I came to discover the value of of the cottages were in ruins but it was said that one -could still 
air-photographs as a way of finding ancient sites,so lam going see after dark the light from their vanished windows shining on the 
to tell you the story in full. It began a long time ago, when grass-grown track. As I returned home at night I thought of these 
the first biplanes were flying over Salisbury Plain. things, and I was glad when I had crossed the hill and got back 
When I was a boy I lived in the country near Newbury, close to again to the haunts of the people I lived amongst. 
North Hampshire Downs. From the garden we could 
the long line of these hills stretching like a great green 
from Coombe Gibbet in the west to Beacon Hill and 
ile Hill in the east. This wall or escarpment was only 
w miles from our house at East Woodhay; it loomed. 
friendly and inviting, behind every view, and I grew 
‘fond of it. It seemed to me to have a character of its 
15 in one place the slope was steep, frowning above 
cornfields and meadows at the foot; it could be 
abed only with difficulty by some notches cut out of 
‘alled Shepherd’s Steps; in another place the slope 
more gentle, and a rough flint road led up it to an 
jient earthwork or camp called Walbury, consisting 
. big bank and ditch, where it ended. . 
m those days there were (for me at any rate) no cars 
motor-bicycles, and I had to explore the country on 
ieycle with solid tyres or on foot; the roads and lanes 
€ not, as today, smooth and hard but made of rough 
ts thrown down from a cart and left to be ground 
' n by horse-drawn vehicles. This meant that the range 
exploration was, limited to a few miles from home, 
that the green escarpment in the south was a formid- 
> barrier. It was for that reason a sort of challenge, 
‘I longed to climb the slope and see what lay beyond. 
knew that there was a village there calied Coombe, 
use three times a week an old carrier called Annetts 
ji to pass down the lane by our house on his way to 
I market-town, Newbury. I went on foot over the hill obit acpi eer ; ; 
i ‘found on the other side a great hollow in the hills Prehistoric fields with ‘lynchets’, or flint-strewn banks, Fyfield Down, near Marlborough, Wilts 
which nestled a few thatched cottages, a church, : 
i a deserted manor-house. The whole place was haunted by ghosts, . But I fell completely in love with the country at the back of the 
people said that sometimes along the crest of the escarpment a_ hills, and went there again and again exploring it. On some of the 
was seen riding on a horse and holding his head in his hands. Many _ steeper hillsides I found a number of flint-strewn banks which the 
‘ country people, as I found out later, called lynchets. These 
puzzled me for a long time. As a countryman I was interested 
in the soil and plants, and I had just become dimly aware 
of the fact that the countryside was covered. with banks and 
other visible remains of a remote past. No one then seemed 
to know or care much about these things, and that made me 
all the more keen to examine them and find out something 
‘about them. Later on I learned to read and study an Ord- 
nance map of the district, and found some of these remains 
called ‘ tumuli’ marked in queer old-fashioned letters. I went 
to look at them and found they were round, earthen mounds, 
and I got leave to go and dig into them. But my first efforts 
were not very successful. Still the mystery of those lynchets 
remained unsolved. ; 
Going much further afield, I discovered on Great Litchfield 
Down a whole series of lynchets right at the east end of the 
hills, just within the range of a bicycle-ride. The banks 
formed rectangular enclosures, and on the very top of the 
downs they were so low and broad that they could hardly 
be seen. On the sides and heads of the valleys that ran down 
on the other side, however, they were big and clear. On the 
mole-hills I found fragments of gritty pottery, obviously 
prehistoric. I decided to make a map of them, having just 
learnt how to do this, and took my plane-table up there every 
day on my bicycle. But it was a difficult business because 
the banks were so ill-defined, and eventually I gave up the 
attempt. Then the first world war broke out and I had to 
take part in it, rather bored. It became exciting, however, 


ditches of the Stonehenge Avenue (two dark parallel lines), first discovered in 
1922 by air photography, Between the clumps of trees are. barrow circles 
<. + 
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when the’ first aeroplanes went up and took the first air-photographs. 
I thought of my recent efforts on Great Litchfield Down and how 
much easier it would be to see a place by just going up in an aero- 
plane and taking a photograph of it. Already it ‘was not the first time 
I had had this idea, for before the war I had told a friend, Dr. Williams- 
Freeman, about these banks, now called Celtic or prehistoric fields, and 
we had wished that we could go up in an aeroplane and see them 
properly. There were many other things we could then see better from 
the air. There were those long, grass-grown ditches now called ranche- 
boundaries or bivallates. These were plain enough on the open downs, 
but when they reached ploughed fields and had been levelled they 
could still be seen—from a height or a distance—because the corn grew 
greener over the silted-up ditch, and the banks showed up as white 
chalky bands on each side. We ‘realised that from the air one would 
be able to trace the course 
of these ditches plainly 
through cultivated land. 
In the days before the war, 
flying was impossible for 
ordinary people, and it 
was not easy even after it, 
and in any case I had 
other things to do. I did 
try to get access to air- 
photographs taken over 
the downs, but it was diffi- 
cult. 

One day in or about 
1922 Dr. Williams-Free- 
man, who lived and prac- 
tised at Weyhill near 
Andover, told me that an 
R.A.F. friend of his, Air- 
Commodore Clark-Hall, 
who was stationed on the 
adjacent aerodrome, had 
shown him some air- 
photographs with queer 
markings on them, and he 
invited me to go and, stay 
with him and see them. 
Clark-Hall suspected that oe 
the marks were indications 
of something archaeologi- 
cal, and had shown them to 
Williams-Freeman. I well remember the occasion; Clark-Hall brought 
out his photographs and showed them to us. They were covered with 
rectangular white marks which at once recalled to my mind the ones I 
had started to map nearly ten years before. Here in these few photo- 
graphs was the answer to the problem, but it was much more than that. 
The photographs also showed dark lines which were obviously silted-up 
ditches; they were revealed by the darker growth of corn, which grew 


SNS 


better over them and therefore had a darker green colour than the rest. ° 


There were also some areas of downland that had not been ploughed 
since these early fields, with their lynchets, had been finally abandoned 
some 1,600 years ago. I realised that air-photography was going to be 
of enormous help to archaeologists i in uhravelling the marks of all kinds 
left in the ground and above it*by prehistoric man. It was a dramatic 
revelation, for at that very moment I knew that a new technique had 
been found, and that I had the means of developing that technique and 
making it available to the world at large. One did not have to fly one- 
self; all that was necessary was to transfer those marks from air-photo- 
graphs to the large-scale ordnance map, and one would then have a plan 
of the actual prehistoric fields. It must be remembered that at that 
time the very existence of those fields was almost unknown, though 
a few countrymen had seen the lynchets and recognised what they were. 

I set to work and had the marks transferred to the map, and gave an 
account of the whole affair in a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Geographical Society in London, That lecture was something of an 
occasion, and I perceived that many of those ‘Present felt, as I did, that 
they were gazing, as from ‘a peak in Darien ’, upon a whole new world 
of the past that was now opening up for exploration. 

The next thing to do was to get hold of as many air-photographs ¢ as 
possible and examine them. So I collected negatives from the R.A.F., 
and these formed the nucleus of a collection deposited at the Ordnance 
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A group of barrows (long and round) near Stonehenge 
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Survey. I used to look rapidly over these negatives at the aerodror 
order to select those that seemed to be most ‘ meaty’, and it was v 
doing this that I found, on one or two of those taken near Stor 
a pair of dark parallel lines that continued the line of the Stonehe 
avenue across ploughed fields where at present it seemed to disapp 
Soon afterwards I verified my discovery by digging. The avenue - 
sists of a bank and a ditch about seventy feet apart, running f 
Stonehenge north-eastwards and then eastwards. I found that the’ 
parallel lines I had seen on the photographs marked the further co 
of the ditch—the darkness again being due to the longer growth oj 
corn. Everyone has heard of Stonehenge, and every discovery abot 
is news; so this discovery actually had greater publicity than my orig 
one of the prehistoric fields. 
What neither Dr, Williams-Freeman nor I realised before we 
those first archaeolo 
air-photographs was 
startling sharpness 
clarity of the var 
markings; they wer 
mere vague smudges 
sharply defined i 
light and dark. Late 
I was able to fly again 
self and see these tt 
directly below me with 
own eyes. Among 
commonest objects ar 
dark, circular rings” 
represent the ditches r 
barrows, the b 
mounds of the Bi 
Age. There are a | 
many of them and 
catch the eye at once. 
if one is not in the 
interested in archaeol 
Professional pilots” 
told me that they see: 
often during their f 
—or used to before 
flew too quickly to see’ 
thing but their co ck 
These sites reveale 
vegetation are 
‘ crop-sites ’, and it 
such means that the most important new discoveries have been 1 
for normally it is impossible to see anything at all in the ground, 
image or pattern is not, indeed, in the ground but in the corn, am 
vanishes in winter. The top of the corn is too high for a person stal 
beside it to see anything, though sometimes, when one is used to th 
one can see a sort of blur which one suspects to be something intere 
but it may be merely where the manure was more abundant. 
You will remember that those banks on Great Litchfield Down ¥ 
I tried to map were difficult to see at all because they were loy 
broad. They are also difficult to see from the air for the same r 
except at certain times, When the sun is low and shines at righel 
to them they cast a shadow, or, more accurately, one side of th 
slope is in shadow ‘and darker than the other side. At sunris 
sunset these field-systems are seen as clearly as if the fields wer 
in use. When I was flying over Salisbury Plain in 1924 I used to: 
first flight before breakfast; then the whole of the plain was ¢ 
with patches of these fields, and we used to say that that hour 
dawn. and before sunset was ‘ lynchet-time ’. But when I flew bac 
an hour or so later they had all vanished completely; it was rema 
how a very slight difference in the, sun’s height above the horizé 
enough to cause the shadow, and the fields, to disappear. It ¥ 
exactly the same way that Atkinson a couple of years ago foul 
axes carved on Stonehenge; except that here the marks were not 
but sunken. The axes are practically invisible at most times, but 
the sun comes round and shines on that side of the stone they 
visible with dramatic suddenness. It is a sudden, not a graduz 
occupying a few minutes only; I remember vividly how I saw itt 
while I was waiting for the sun to come round so that I might 
graph the axes. os 
This new technique of air-archaeology soon ieee rather fé 


Illustrations: Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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d some of the romance attached in the early days to flying itself. The 
st that air-photography reveals things that were not previously known 
ikes some people think that the camera itself has a magic power, 
abling it to see what was invisible to the human eye. That is not so; 
= camera sees no more and no less than you or I could if we had 
ae to look carefully while flying over a site. It is the point of view, 
ove the object, that makes it possible to see these things properly, as 
a plan—and it is plans that we always use in archaeology. I once 
plained the difference between what one sees on the ground and what 
ea see from the air as the difference between the cat’s view of 
carpet and ours. The cat, curled up before the fire, is too close to 
> carpet to see the pattern, nor could you if you lay down and put 
head on the floor. But standing up you can see the pattern per- 
tly; you are like the man in the aeroplane looking down from a 
ight at the pattern of prehistoric fields below. : 
his technique of air-photography, then, works mainly by means of 
p-sites and shadow-sites, depending on the present-day use of the 
id; a third variety is soil sites, such as those white, rectangular marks 
it first revealed the Hampshire fields. To obtain results you have to 
idy the local conditions and take photographs at the right time of day 
d year. It is no use looking for crop-sites in mid-winter or shadow- 
2s at midday. On the other hand, when there is a long drought you 
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The first of two talks by 


| OFTEN find myself envying those whose business it is to study 
’ the art of ancient Greece. The character and merits of Greek art 
_ are so universally accepted that they are rarely, if ever, felt to call 
_ for explanation or justification. The student of Roman art, on the 
sr hand, is almost. bound to be something of an apologist. From the 
rt he finds himself under fire from two directions. On the one hand 
e are still Hellenists-who are reluctant to admit that anything good 
joriginal ever came out of Rome, at any rate in the field of art; at 
it, there may have been some respectable work produced in the Greek 
yinces, or by Greek artists 
sng in the service of — 
qan masters. On the other 
d there were until recently 
reat many Byzantinists who 
eved that all that was new 
| vital in Byzantine art 
fe ultimately, or even 
ly, from the East, and 
‘little or nothing of value 
derived from Rome itself. / 
owadays, I think ‘both of 
; points of view would 
erally be regarded as some- 
it extreme. But the habits 
thought which they have 
yoked are far from dead. 
igreat deal of | discussion 
ut Roman art still goes on 
erms which are not really 
Il applicable to the present 
‘¢ of our knowledge about 
sical antiquity. We have 
into bad habits. What we 
d is an entirely fresh start 
ur ways of thinking about 
m art; and I want to sug- 
some of the ways in which 
might approach that task — 
particular field of 
architecture. 
of us, I think, if we 
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The small baths, Hadrian’s. Villa, Tivoli 
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can find crop-sites in grass fields where at other times there is nothing 
to be seen, because over ditches and pits the grass remains green while 
all round it withers. Why? Because the ditches are full of soil which 
retains the moisture. Conversely, grass or corn growing over the hard, 
stony causeway of a Roman or any other.metalled road burns up quickly 
and withers, and from the air shows up as a broad light band. In the 
Roman town of Vriconium (Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury) the whole 
plan of the streets and houses is revealed as a vast crop-site, but the 
mosaic pavements in the houses, on which nothing will grow, appear as 
white patches on the photographs. Other effects are produced when you 
have a light fall of snow that drifts or melts at an uneven rate over 
disturbed and undisturbed ground. Occasionally, as in the Fens, floods 
will reveal ancient village sites and embanked water-channels. 

Archaeological air-photography was invented and practised in 
England many years before it spread to other countries. That is some- 
times overlooked by Frenchmen, who were the first after us to practise 
it, in Syria and lately in North Africa. The splendid atlas of Roman 
field-systems in Tunisia, just published, is based entirely on air- 
photography and shows what major-contributions to knowledge that 
method can make. But indeed there is no need nowadays to emphasise 
this: air-photography is recognised as being second only to excavation 
in the elucidation of the past.—Home Service 


- Roman Conerete and Roman Palaces 


J. B. WARD PERKINS 


Roman architecture, would answer that it was its competence and 
engineering ability; and we might feel tempted to add that it was 
often very large and, by what we like to think of as Greek standards, 
rather vulgar. Bigness and vulgarity, of course, were qualities which in 
fact had distinguished Hellenic precedent, in such buildings as the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, or the Olympieion at Akragas. But let 
us not be provocative. Let us admit without further ado that the 
Romans were supremely good engineers. Bridging, water-supply, drain- 
age, central heating, these were things they fully understood. Their 
: buildings worked. 

But engineering competence 
is, after all, something that 
Roman architecture shares 
with the architecture of the 
present day; and yet I think 
the architectural profession 
would be legitimately offended 
if one were to suggest that 
contemporary architecture has 
nothing to offer beyond its 
‘mere technical efficiency. To 
measure Roman architecture 
by the size of the Colosseum, 
by the bulk of its marble 
columns, or by the. modernity 
of its plumbing, is rather like 
judging the architecture of 
today in terms of a promenade 
up Oxford Street. Any art has 
the right to be judged by the 
best of which it is capable; 
and the best of Roman archi- 
tecture was something very 
different from the rather tired 
Hellenism of contemporary 
conservative practice. 

Like many another revolu- 
tion in artistic taste, the 
emergence of a new style of 
Roman architecture was inti- 
mately connected with a revo- 
lution in materials and 
methods. The new architec- 
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ture would in fact have been impossible without the development of a 
new building material, Roman concrete. Roman concrete had the double 
merit of being phenomenally strong and remarkably cheap to produce, 
since the materials for it were all available in quantity in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome. It was nearly always used with a facing of some 
other material, the commonest of which was brick. Indeed many an 
unsuspecting visitor leaves Rome under the impression that the Pantheon 
and the Baths of Caracalla really are brick buildings. In actual fact the 
brick is a purely superficial skin; its principal purposes were to provide 
an even surface and to contain the concrete core while it dried out. 
Another common fallacy is due to the fact that the brickwork often 
incorporates what appear to be obviously structural devices, like reliev- 
ing arches over doors and windows. This has:led some scholars to talk 
about Roman yaulting in terms of the collection and transmission of 
thrust, just as if a Roman concrete building were a dynamic organism 
in the same sense as, let us say, a Gothic cathedral. The truth is that, 
once it had dried out, Roman concrete was almost completely inert. 
Relieving arches and the like did have an important part to play during 
construction; but once the building was finished, it stood by virtue of the 
immensely tough monolithic qualities of the concrete itself. Walls and 
vaults might in theory be built to any shape the architect chose, so 
long as the resultant shell was strong enough to stand up under its 
own dead weight. 


Technicians First in the Field 

Sometimes when one is faced with the introduction of a revolutionary 
new idea, one is tempted to ask which came first, the idea or the means 
of expressing it. In this particular case, however, I do not think there 
can be any doubt whatever that it was the technicians who were first 
in the field. The first stage in the history of Roman concrete, running, 
that is to say, from about 250 B.c. down to about A.D. 50, is in fact 
largely one of cautious technical experiment. As architects gained con- 
fidence, cut stone came gradually to be superseded by concrete, and 
stone arches and flat timber ceilings by concrete barrel-vaults. But 
although the late Republic was in many respects a period of considerable 
architectural originality, what was new in it was only to a limited extent 
the direct result of these technical improvements. Nobody seems to 
have realised that concrete might be something more than a cheap and 
highly efficient substitute for wood and stone. Take, for example, the 
Colosseum, which was finished about the year 80, and which may be 
regarded as in many ways the culminating monument of late Republican 
and early Imperial architecture. The construction of the Colosseum was 
enormously simplified and cheapened by the use of concrete; but there 
is no part of the structure that could not have been carried out in 
stone, had it been necessary. Another relatively recent innovation was 
the large-scale use of curvilinear forms, as a result of translating wooden 
theatres and amphi- 
theatres into durable 
materials. Here, again, 
concrete must - have 
proved invaluable. But 
there is no hint of any 
interest in curvilinear 
building forms as such; 
they are still a means 
to a given end, not, as 
in the following period, 
an end in themselves. 

Throughout this first 
period the conception 
of architecture that still 
dominates the scene is 
the time-honoured no- 
tion of a building as 
four walls and a roof, 
each in clear and simple 
relationship/ to the 
other. The turning point 
and the moment which 
was to alter the course 
of architectural history 
came with the realisa- 
tion that, working in 
concrete, one was no 
longer bound by those 


Interior of the Pantheon, Rome 


familiar conventions. The walls and vault of a.concrete building ¥ 
not separate entities; they were parts of a single, rigid en 
enclosing a certain tract of space, and within the limits imposed 
the intrinsic strength of this envelope the enclosed space could. be 
any shape that the architect might choose. Realisation of this sim 
fact was the key that opened the door to a whole new worl 
architectural ideas; and once that door was opened, progress 
astonishingly rapid. The first unmistakable monuments of the | 
style date from the time of Nero, between A.D. 60 and 70. And vol 
130 what I have ventured to call the Roman architectural revo 
was already an accomplished fact. All that remained was to consolic 
the ground won, and to convert the exuberant fantasies of the r 
tionary phase into an orderly architectural system. 


A Traditional Idea Turned Inside Out . 
What in effect had been achieved during this astonishing 
period was nothing less than the turning inside out of the tradi 
Greek idea of architecture. We are so familiar with the conceptior 
architecture: as a function of the space contained by a building, ra 
than the marshalling of its masonry masses, that it is hard for 
realise that there was a moment when this was a new and revolution 
concept. Classical Greek architecture had been essentially an ar 
ture of the exterior and of tangible mass, an architecture that was m 
to be looked at and understood. There was nothing about it that 
vague or elusive. The functional members were there, plain to see 
the whole visual effect was dependent on calculable niceties of pro 
tion and on the subtle rhythmical alternation of solid and void. T 
was no place in such a system for illusionism or for intangible sp 
effects. When one looks at a building such as the Parthenon, one cai 
fail to be struck by the contrast between the majestic colonnades 
elaborately sculptured pediments and the simple, box-like char 
that contained the cult-statue. Later on, in Hellenistic and early Rot 
times, we do find a tendency for the interior to play a more impor 
part. The basilica is an obvious example of the successful adapt 
of traditional methods to the requirements of a large covered spi 
Even SO, in the basilica there is still a nice balance between the cli 
of exterior. and interior. What is more, the building is still conce 
essentially in terms of its constituent structural members: the prob! 
of construction are stated and resolved with all the candour of a G 
temple. 
Compare that with a building like the Pantheon. The Pantheo: 
it now stands, is substantially the work of Hadrian; and it has 
been remarked that it is perhaps the first great surviving buildin 
have been planned almost exclusively as an interior. The porch,” 
true, is a concession to the conservative idea of what a temple o 
be. But nobody who has stepped inside the door and felt the lift of 
great coffered do 
with the light floot 
in from the single 
tral oculus — no 
who has had this ex 
rience can doubt f 
moment that what 
architect was f 
concerned with wat 
the brick-faced ma 
the rotunda, but 
space which it | 
tained. What is n 
he was out to cc 
the essential struc 
The essence of 
design is that of a 
concrete dome cz 
on a ring of enorm 
solid masonry; ani 
the design been 5 
architecturally in 
simple terms, the 1 
could hardly have 
to be overwhelmif 
© oppressive. As it i 
e eae ® architect has de 
Sone facta Sa ai ately set out to 


- 


all - surfaces. are 
up" by a series of 
and exhedrae; and 
all the elaborate devices 
‘distributing the weight 
' the dome within the 
alls of the drum there is 
visible trace whatso- 
fer. The result of this 
‘liberate playing down of 
oad-bearing qualities 
the masonry is that the 
me really does seem 
most to float above the 
mtral void: as you step 
side the door what hits 
u is a vivid and unfor- 
ttable impression of 
ace and colour and light. 
I would guess—but it is 
| more than a guess— 
at the first steps towards 
© new architecture took 
ce in the houses of the 
thy nobility of Julio- 
audian Rome, in their 
th-buildings and in the 
acy pavilions which 
orned their gardens. 
at is, in any case, — 
moét certain is that the credit for giving monumental expression to 
© new architecture belongs to the architects of the two great palaces 
ich Nero built in the heart of Rome, the Domus Transitoria, which 
destroyed before completion in the great fire of A.D. 64, and its 
SSOr, the Domus Aurea, the famous Golden House. The Domus 
itoria has vanished almost completely, except for a small fountain- 
vilion on the Palatine, which gives us a tantalising ‘glimpse of its 
<ury and refinement. But the greater part of the main wing of the 
en House has come down to us, incorporated in the foundations 
ne great platform which carried Trajan’s Baths on the Caelian, 
looking the Colosseum. It is best known for its paintings, which 
re visited and reproduced by Raphael and a host of lesser painters 
| the Renaissance, and which incidentally gave us the word ‘grotesque’, 
ter the grotte, that is to say the buried chambers in which these 
intings were found. What is perhaps less familiar than the paintings 
the architectural innovations. The basic lay-out of the Domus Aurea 
s that of an elongated rectangular block opening on to a terrace, 
fd this terrace in turn looked out over the artificial lake on the site 
ot later became the Colosseum. ee 
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rtling the Traditionalists 
The plan of this block conformed closely enough to the familiar 
filinear tradition of Roman domestic architecture, with simple box- 
€ rooms, varied only by doors and windows and an occasional curved 
ess. But it also incorporated two innovations which must have 
ed the traditionalists. The one was a half-hexagonal courtyard, 
lich breaks the line of the facade to form a recessed central feature. 
lygonal or curvilinear courtyards were familiar enough in contem- 
p Bry landscape architecture; but these were independent structures 
nked by free-standing porticoes: it was something new for a feature 
this sort to be incorporated into the main architectural mass. How 
w we can judge from the architect’s manifest failure to weld the 
9 elements into an organic whole. On the whole, he was far more 
cessful in his handling of the other novelty, which was an elaborate 
onal room incorporated into the middle of the west wing, with a 
antral. dome and fountains and radiating vaulted chambers. Here the 
ly nal elements are fitted in to the rectangular design.with consider- 
. ingenuity by means of small service rooms and corridors. However, 
-is of interest to us is not so much the architect’ s success or failure 
ing the problems raised by these innovations as the fact that the 
lems had been raised at all. For the first time in recorded history 
ind unequivocal evidence of an interest in the shapes of a room 
‘was strong enough to outweigh all questions of functional logic 
f constructional convenience. 
the plunge. had been: — the development was rapid, Barely 


‘The basilica of San Vitale, Ravenna 


twenty-five. years later, in 
the Domus Augustana, 
~Domitian’s palace on the 
Palatine, we can already 
see a tremendous advance. 
Many of the rooms are 
oval or circular, and there 
are all sorts of devices for 
“making the individual 
room-shapes more interest- 
ing—the alternation of 
square and circular re- 
cesses, doors opening off- 
axis, oblique windows, and 
so on. The detail does not 
matter; what does matter 
is the obvious interest in 


creating unusual and 
amusing room shapes. 
Here, in Domitian’s 


palace, the overall lay-out 
is still the traditional one, 
rectangular blocks grouped 
about colonnaded court- 
yards. The final step came 
thirty years later. It was 
left to Hadrian’s archi- 
tects in his villa near 
Tivoli, to press the new 
development to its logical 
conclusion and to produce an architecture in which the exterior was a 
frank and unashamed expression of the dominant interior forms. Here, 
side by side with more conventional structures, we find others, like the 
bath-buildings, in which the interior has burst right through into plain 
view. A building like the vestibule to the Piazza d’Oro, with its ring 
of projecting lobes marking the apsed recesses within, would have looked 
as startling to Vitruvius as it would have looked familiar to the builder 
of one of our medieval cathedrals. And rightly so; for it stands at the 
head of a long series of buildings—the calidaria of the great bath- 
buildings, the temple of Minerva Medica, Santo Stefano Rotondo, 
San Lorenzo at Milan, San Vitale in Ravenna (to name only a few 
of the best known examples on Italian soil)—a long series of buildings 
which are the direct ancestors of much that was most vital in the 
archttecture of the Middle Ages. 


Forcing House 

With Hadrian’s Villa we must leave the Roman architectural revolu- 
tion. There was, of course, an immense gulf between the extravaganzas 
of this imperial Xanadu and the every-day architecture of contemporary 
Rome. But Hadrian’s Villa and its predecessors, the Golden House and 
the Domus Augustana, are immensely important for all that. They were 
the forcing house for bringing on the new ideas, and there are plenty 
of more prosaic monuments to show that the lessons learnt in these 
imperial enterprises were passing into current use in every class of 
architecture ‘and at every level of society—the granaries and apartment- 
houses of Ostia, Trajan’s market, the great imperial bath-buildings, 
the Pantheon itself. The history of Roman architecture in the second, 


‘third, and fourth centuries is, indeed, largely a history of the work- 


ing out of these lessons. And it all stems from the day when the 
Roman architect, armed ‘with the weapon of Roman concrete, came 
squarely up against the problem of interior space in context that 
demanded solution from the inside outwards rather than from the 
outside inwards. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the whole 
subsequent history of European architectural thought hangs upon 
that historic event.—Third Programme 


The Department of British and Medieval Antiquities in the British 
Museum has recently purchased, with a contribution from the National 
Art-Collections’ Fund, an English medieval alabaster image of unusual 
importance. The image represents an enthroned Virgin crowned and 
holding a lily in her left hand. The Child, on her right arm, holds an 
orb surmounted by a cross in His left hand, and gives a blessing with 
His right. Alabaster images, as distinct from small panels, are rare, and 
this is an example of unusually large size and in fine preservation, with 
many signs of original paint and gilding still plainly visible. 
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People the Creation of. Character 


The second of three talks on the novelist’s craft by ELIZABETH BOWEN. ; 


OULD you or I, as readers, be drawn into a novel— 


implicated with what may be its other issues at all—if our 

interest was not pegged to the personalities and the out- 

looks and the actions of the people whom we encounter 
inside the story? They are the attractive element in the book. 

This being so, which comes first actually into the mind of the novelist 
when he begins to work: the people, or character, or the plot? Do not 
think it strange when I say that the plot comes first. The actual idea 
or outline of a book is there—the possibilities of a situation—and then 
the novelist thinks, ‘What would be the kind of person who would 
perform such an action? What would be the other kind of person who 
would react in a particular way?’ I think to myself I need a proud 
man’, or ‘I need a woman so idiotically romantic in temperament that 
she will do unwise things ’, or ‘I need perhaps an almost excessively 
innocent or ignorant young person’. In that sense the characters are 
called into existence by the demands of the plot; but I do not want 
you to feel that the characters are merely invented to formula. That 
is not so at all. Their existence having begun, they take into themselves 
a most extraordinary and imperative reality. And their relation with 
plot is a dual one because, though to an extent the demands of 
the plot control them, the plot also serves to give them force and pur- 
pose. And, because of the plot, those characters are so shown and so 


_ brought into action that as little as possible of them shall go to waste. 


The people, the characters in a novel, must carry with them into the 


_ book their own kind of inevitability. We are conscious when we meet.the 


people involved in a story that they have something within them which 
will probably take them towards some inevitable fate or end. If that 
inevitability breaks down—if the characters are compelled by the author 
to do what we instinctively know they would not do—then I think we 
feel that there is a flaw in the reality of the novel. 


An Example from Henry James 

How does the novelist bring his people in? A great question—and it 
comes early on—is the showing, or the presentation, of the characters. 
We want to see them, we want to feel them, and we want to have some 
idea of what they are about, as it were, in the story, and what kind of 
part it is highly probable that they will play. I want to give you an 
example first from the early Henry James, from the novel Portrait of a 


Lady. Visualise the scene: it is a summer day in the evening and on ~ 


the lawn of an English country house by the Thames two gentlemen are 
strolling in conversation. 
One of these was a remarkably well-made man of five-and-thirty, with 
a face as English as that of the old gentleman I have just sketched was 
something else; a noticeably handsome face, fresh-coloured, fair and 
frank, with firm, straight features, a lively grey eye and the rich adorn- 
ment of a chestnut beard. This person had a certain fortunate; brilliant, 
exceptional look—the air of a happy temperament fertilised by a high 


civilisation—which would have made almost any observer envy him at — 


a venture, He was booted and spurred, as if he had dismounted from a 
long ride; he wore a white hat, which looked too large for him; he 
held his two hands behind him, and in one of them—a large, white, 
well-shaped fist—was crumpled a pair of soiled dog-skin gloves. 

His companion, measuring the length of the lawn beside him, was a 
person of quite a different pattern, who, although he might have ‘excited 
grave curiosity, would not, like the other, have provoked you to wish 
yourself, almost blindly, in his place. Tall, lean, loosely and feebly put 
together, he had an ugly, sickly, witty, charming face, furnished, but 
by no means decorated, with a straggling moustache and whisker. He 
looked cleyer and ill—a combination by no means felicitous; and he 


wore a brown velvet jacket. He carried his hands in his pockets, and’ 


there was something in the way he did it that showed the habit was 
inveterate. His gait had a shanipling: wandering quality; he was not 
very firm on his legs. 


The first of those is a young English lord; the second is a highly 


intelligent American expatriate—something perhaps in common with 
Henry James and the type with whom he dealt so much. You will see 
how those small descriptive touches are none of them put in in a purely 
categorical way, and how the first young man is saved from being 


aggressively successful, aggressively privileged, by those odd I 
touches of eccentricity. His hat is too big, his crumpled gloves are rai 
soiled. And the second, there is something straggling—straggling in 


“moustache, straggling in the way he walks about—and yet we & 


that second man this sensitive, complex, deeply responsive s 
Neither of these two men is the central character. Isobel Archer is | 
moment more to walk through the door of the house and across 
lawn to meet them. These two characters are to play a tremendous | q 
in her life, and- I think the kind of role which each will j 
in their love for her and their desire to help her is indicated in 
two very short eng in which Henry James has first shown 
to us. 


Development by Sve or by Dialoaue: 
But there is not only the question of showing, of presenting, of i 
ducing the characters. There is the stil—I think—trickier on 
keeping them in play, perpetually in the view of the reader, en 
in the action and also furthering the development of the plot. re 
is done in two ways: either by analysis or by dialogue. 
has always been used. It was the original loose, comfortable, d 
tive method which the late eighteenth-century people and the Vi 
employed. The writer stepped in, he intervened, he explained the act 
of his characters and he himself described their thoughts or emoti 
But the other, the more recent and the more subtle kind of chara 
analysis, which I think is most Peculiar to the early part of 
twentieth century, was called the ‘stream of consciousness’, and 
had as its exponents such people as Dorothy Richardson, Ge 
Meredith, Proust, Henry James (increasingly as his work went 
James Joyce, and sometimes, though not to so gréat an extent, Virg 
Woolf. This showed characters, not through explanations, but hro 
the thoughts which occurred to them and the sensations which ‘ 
had. Consider this from Dorothy Richardson, out of one = the nd 
in the Miriam sequence which is called The Tunnel. g 


At Gower Street it was eleven o’clock. She was faint with hur 
She had had no dinner and there was nothing in her room, 

~ wandered along the Euston Road hoping to meet a potato-man. 
shop fronts were black. There was nothing to meet her need bu 
empty stretch of lamplit pavement leading on and on. Rapid w: 
in the rain-freshened air relieved her faintness, but she dreaded 
in the night with gnawing hunger to keep her awake and drag her 
exhausted in the morning. A faint square of brighter light on the | ° 
ment ahead came like an accusation, Passing swiftly across it 
glanced bitterly at the frosted door through which it came. Restaut 
Donizetti Brothers, The whole world had conspired to leave her a) 
with that mystery, shut in and hidden every day the whole of her Lo: 
time behind its closed frosted front doors and forcing her now to a¢ 
that there was food there and that she must go in or have the knowk 
of being starved through fear. Her thoughts flashed painfully a 
a frosted door long ago in Baker Street, and she saw the angry 
some face of the waiter who had shouted ‘ Roll and butter’ and 
away from the table the twisted cone of serviette and the knives 
forks, That was the middle of the day. It would be worse at night. Per 
they would even refuse to serve her. Perhaps it was impossible 

_ into a restaurant late at night alone. She was coming back. There 
nothing to be seen behind the steamy panes of either side of 
door but plants standing on oil-cloth mats, Behind them > was 4 
frosted glass. It was not so grand as Baker Street, There was no 
in a large glass frame with ‘ Schweppe’s’ at the top. She, pu | 
the glass door and was confronted by another glass door blankly 1 fr 
-all over. Why were they so secret? a 
You see how that works. Outwardly we have a street and ‘the ent 
to the restaurant, but all of it is photographed in terms of subjec 
of a hungry, tired, and, above all, nervous and dread-filled young w 
who is trying to ‘make up her mind to go in and buy herself 
Why does the light show like an accusation? Because here is 
that she must face—food; but has she got the nerve to. go 
her small cheap meal? .. . And the idea of secrecy and 
being kept back as a sort of conspiratorial ae: 


a 


- a 


ein essa, and ie PaaS five books of the sequence are Beroted to 
extraordinary reaction of one personality to what are outwardly 
fectly ordinary circumstances to the Londoner who takes them for 
or. 


e ‘Stream of Consciousness’ 

Two things may be remarked about the ‘ stream of consciousness ’ in 
showing of character. It does take time and it deals almost always 
h prosaic experience seen or reacted to in a highly individual way. 
lo not know whether we should ever have, for instance, a stream-of- 
sciousness novel about somebody scaling Everest, because the scaling 
Everest is exciting enough in itself. In the ordinary ‘stream of 
sciousness ’, the excitement, the sense of crisis, resides in the per- 
ality, and all the other characters in the novel are likely to be 
rhtly out of focus. 

[ want tremendously to go straight on to the queaaieg of the dialogue. 
jlogue is much more the contemporary way of keeping in evidence 
xeeping in play—the characters in a book, and I think a satisfactory 
son for this is that it is arresting and entertaining and clear cut and 
hly personal. Jane Austen, much in advance of her day, was a 
stress of the use of the dialogue. She ‘used it as dialogue should be 
d—to advance the story; not only to show the characters but to 
vance. Here, in this-extract from Mansfield Park, you will find three 
racters—Fanny, the little poor relation; Lady Bertram, the over- 
yvering and rather selfish aunt who is not only Fanny’s relation but 
employer; and Edmund, the son of Lady Bertram—all confronted 
a situation which has never come up before. Fanny, mouse, accus- 
ed to being ignored, has for the first time been invited out to a 
er party at the rectory. 


“But why should Mrs, Grant ask Fanny?’ said Lady Bertram. ‘ How 
e she to think of asking Fanny?—Fanny never dines there, you 
, in this sort of way. I cannot spare her, and I am sure she does 
‘ want to go.—Fanny, you do not want to go, do you?’ 

Slt you put such a question to her’, 
sin’s speaking, ‘Fanny will immediately say, 10; but I am sure, 
ay dear mother, she ‘would like to go; and I can see no reason why 
e should not’. 

*T cannot imagine oes Mrs. Grant should think of asking her?— 
never did before.—She used to ask your sisters now and then, but 
never asked Fanny ’. 

3 tig you cannot do without me, ma’am ’, said Fanny,4 in a self-denying 


“But my facther will have my father with her al the evening ’*. 

To be sure, so I shall’. 

| ‘Suppose you take my father’ S$ opinion, ma’am’ 

*That’s well thought of. So I will, Edmund. I wall ask Sir Tanne 
on as he comes in, whether I can do without her’. 

As you please, ma’am, on that head; but I meant my father’s 
pil ion as to the propriety of the invitation’s being accepted or not; 
ad I think he will consider it a right thing by Mrs. Grant, as well as 
y Fanny, that being the first invitation it should be accepted’. ~ 

do not know. We will ask him. But he will be very much 
rized that Mrs. Grant.should ask Fanny at all’. 


with the Unpreeedoniad 

learn something, as I said, of the relationships between these 
ie, brought out by the small social crisis. We are in the grip of 
ething which, in this undisturbed world of the big, bland country 
Mansfield Park, has not happened before. All good dialogue 
s deals with ‘something unprecedented. Here now is a totally 
ent manner. It is a piece from E. M. Forster’s Howard’s End. 
"circumstances are that Margaret Schlegel, recently engaged to 
widower Henry Wilcox, is on her way to the wedding of Henry’s 
zhter, which is to take place in a house in Shropshire. She is in 
ny with a number of other people, all of whom are the friends 
Wilcoxes, belonging to what might be described as their gang. 


* That was the Grange’, remarked Albert, over his’: shoulder, and then 
jammed | the brake on, and the motor slowed down and stopped. 
sorry’, said he turning round. ‘Do you mind getting out— 


hat’s happened? ’ asked Mrs. Warrington. 

en the car behind them drew up and | the voice of Chafles was 

-: ©Get out the women at once’. There was a concourse 

ales, and Margaret and her companions were hustled out and 

ed into the second car. What had happened? As it started off 

e door of a cottage opened, and a girl screamed. wildly at them. 
t is i ae the pe cried. 


Sas 
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cried Edmund, preventing his — 


door, on the right. Steady on’ . . 
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Charles drove them a hundred yards without speaking. Then he 
said : “It’s all right. Your car just touched a dog’. 
“But stop! ’ cried Margaret, horrified. 
“Tt didn’t hurt him’, 
gee really hurt him? > asked Myra. 
) 

“Do please stop! ’ said Margaret, leaning forward. She was standing 
up in the car, the other occupants holding her knees to steady her. 
“T want to go back, please ’. 

Charles took no notice. 
~ “We've left Mr. Fussell behind’, said another: 
Crane’. 

“Yes, but no woman’. 

“I expect a little of —Mrs. Warrington scratched her palm—‘ will 
be more to the point than one of us! ’ 

“The insurance company see to that’, 
will do the talking ’. 

“I want to go back, though, I say!” repeated Margaret, getting angry. 

Charles took no notice. The motor, loaded with refugees, continued 
to travel very slowly down the hill. ‘The men are there’, chorused 

~ the others: “Men will see to it’. 

“The men can’t see to it. Oh, this is ridiculous! 
you to stop’. 

._ .‘ Stopping’s no good’, drawled Charles. 

“Isn’t it?’ said Margaret, and jumped straight out of the car. 

She fell on her knees, cut her gloves, shook her hat over her ear. 
Cries of alarm followed “her. ‘You’ve hurt yourself! ’ exclaimed 
Charles, jumping after her. : ? 

‘Of course I’ve hurt myself! ’ she retorted. 

‘May I ask what—’ 

© There’s nothing to ask’, said Margaret, 

*Your hand’s bleeding ’. 

‘I know’. 

‘Tm in for a frightful row from the pater ’. 

‘You should have thought of that sooner, Charles’. 

Charles had never been in such a position before. It was a woman 
in revolt who was hobbling away from him, and the sight was too 
strange.to leave any room for anger. He-recovered himself when the 
others caught them up: their sort he understood. He commanded 

» them to go back. : 

Albert Fussell was seen walking towards them. 

‘It’s all right! ’ he called. ‘It wasn’t a dog, it was a cat’. 

‘ There! ’ exclaimed Charles triumphantly. ‘It’s only a rotten cat’. 


‘and Angelo, and 


remarked Charles, ‘and Albert 


Charles, I ask 


A Novel of Protracted Crises 
You might call that a fight more than a conversation. The Schlegel- 
Wilcox antagonism has flared up and all because of ‘a rotten cat’. Can 
Margaret Schlegel marry into this family, have this awful Charles as a 
stepson? Howard’s End, for all its Edwardian surface, is a violent 
novel. It contains five—six—seven really explosive scenes. It is 
pitched high. What causes this protracted crisis? Conflicting values, 
opposing views of life. And such a novel, with such a theme of conflict 
could not, I am sure, have been written analytically. It is essential for 
the author’s purpose to keep the characters human, spontaneous, and 
naturalistic. They must be close up to the eye, close to one’s feelings 
the whole time, otherwise Howard’s End could have been an abstract 
tract. 
Both those authors, Jane Austen and E. M. Forster, have come into 
a renewed kind of prominence since the value of dialogue has been 
realised, and since we turn more and more to the dialogue-telling of the 
story. There have been changes in the use and the conception of 
dialogue. About thirty years ago the prevailing mode of expression 
was the analytical, which perhaps was a little misty and a little slow, 
and through this kind of smoke-screen of continuous analysis broke out, 
not long after the first world war, this sharp, clear-cut, almost rowdy 
dialogue of which the younger Hemingway was the great exponent. 
But is there not now an emergence of dialogue of a different kind— 
stylised, formalised? I cali your attention to the use of dialogue in two 
of our immediately contemporary atithors—Henry Green and Ivy 
Compton-Burnett. In these we have a dialogue which is not represen- 
tative of the person, which does not aim in its own way to sound 
either realistic or spontaneous. Here is an extract from Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s novel Elders and Betters: 
Thomas had heard his children in silence. 
‘Ought you not to be teaching Reuben, my boy?’ 
“IT am teaching him, Father’. 
* And how are you contriving that? ” 
“By my own odd methods, that will rae a better result than 
ordinary ones. Or that is the kind of thing that would happen’. 
‘He is doing something for you, I suppose? ’ 
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‘He is learning to use his brain for himself, which is the end of all 
education ’, 


‘But is it the beginning? ’” 
‘The same thing is always both. The beginning and the end, we 


say. I never quite understand it’. 


‘I suppose you will go and point out his mistakes? ” 

“I shall let him see them for himself’. 

‘But if he could do that, he would hardly make them’. 

“You must know that we learn by our mistakes, Father ’. 

“Has he any need of you?’ : 

“ Great need, the poor, ustaught lad’. 

“What does he think of your methods? ” 

“He does not think; that is not a thing he would do. He is gaining 


self-respect from them. And he will gain independence; and that is 
what I want, or I should have to spend my time with him’, 


‘ What is his feeling for you?’ 
©A boyish veneration that will soon approach worship. I shall not 


feel so free when it reaches that. I shall find it has acquired its own 
value’. 


‘What would Anna say to your methods? ’” 
* She would think that Uncle Benjamin ought not to Pay me % 
‘And do you think he ought? ’ said Thomas. 
“Well, my service is of a kind that cannot be paid for in money. 


And that means it is paid for in that way, but not very well’. 


‘Does your uncle want that kind of service? ” 


N my first talk* I gave a general description of the approach to 
law of the American realist jurists. That approach involves a 
minimising of the importance of legal rules and precedents as an 
explanation of the judicial process. It insists on the importance 


of extra-legal factors in the decision of cases and on the general 
uncertainty and unpredictability of judicial activity. I want now to~ 
to make this general description more concrete by tracing briefly one 
analysis of the judicial process offered by a leading American realist 
writer and then by examining a few recent decisions of English courts 
to see how they might bear out this analysis. 

For an examination of the judicial process I should like to turn to 
the work of that most extreme and exciting of American realist writers, 
Judge Jerome Frank. Frank begins by pointing out that the conventional 
explanation of the judgement process may be expressed in a formula— 
namely, the Rule of Law multiplied by the Facts of the case equals the 
Decision. The conventional view is that the judge decides what are the 
facts of the case, unearths the relevant rule of law, applies it to. the 
facts and obtains his decision. Rule multiplied by Facts equals . 
Decision: R X F = D. The predictability of a judgement, the 
certainty of the law, thus comes to depend upon the predictability of 
F (the facts of the case) and of R (the rule of law which the judge 
will decide to be relevant) and the predictability of the judge’s 
multiplication of F and R. And here we must remember at the start 
that the’ first essential element in the decision, the facts of the case, 
has no single or certain existence. The facts of the case are those 
facts which the judge (or jury) decides are the facts of the case, and 
this will usually involve a process of complicated choice between the 
evidence of plaintiff and defendant or prosecution and accused. 


It is likely then that in predicting the decision of the court we 


may guess wrong about the facts of the case. But, even if we are lucky 
enough to guess the facts of the case correctly,;we have an equally 
severe hurdle to surmount for we then have to predict what rule of law 
the judge will consider to be relevant to the facts. Here the chances 
of an incorrect guess are probably even greater. And should we be lucky 
enough to predict correctly the judge’s view of the facts of the case 
and his view of the relevant rule of law, the prediction of the decision 
is by no means accomplished, for we still have to predict’ how the 
judge will apply the rule to the facts, i.e, we have to predict his 
multiplication of R and F. The process of predictability is thus reduced 
to a gambling technique and certainty is expelled from the law. / 
This can be sharply brought out, contends Frank, if we examine the 
decision of an appellate court which is generally composed of a number 
of judges. Such decisions, if we take the English Court of Appeal as 
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What Makes Law? 


The second of two talks on modern legal realism by GRAHAM HUGHES 


that in the typical English appellate decision the lawyer has to exz 


are to spend their li that awkward house’, 

No: decidedly not a form of character portraiture. — 
acters in a Burnett novel speak, as you will know, more or feat a 
young and old, powerful and humble. Dialogue is used, as in a par 
way Henry Green does use it, apparently as an end in itself. And 
nothing in the novel is an end in itself, The novel is the end and 
of the author. Are we to take it—I leave you, in closing, with this 
gestion—that this change in the manner and use of a dialogue den 
or symbolises some change in the form of the novel, and still mo 
the intentions of the novel in our day? Does it mark the endin 
a study of individualised character, the individual for his own 3 
as a theme? Are we going back to the symbolic, the masked spea 
Is this turning away from naturalism a lapse or suspension of i 
in single people and a greater sense, on our part, of the important 
crisis or the meaning of group emotion and. group feeling? De 
think more of kinds of people? 

One thing we may be certain of—people are the noyel’s concern 
with people the novel will remain involved; though who they 4 
what parts they are to play may change with time and the showing g 
change accordingly. —Home. Service : 


our example, are usually ‘reached by the concurring jndgements ei ft 
judges, each of whom will probably deliver a judgement in 
sets out in full the reasons for his decision. But, if we take the 
curring judgements. of, say, two of our three judges, it will be c 
that their concurrence in the same decision may have been 1 
in a number of ways. Even if we accept the conventional formula 
a judicial decision is the product of applying a rule of law t 
facts of the case, this may still be demonstrated. That convent 
formula may, it will be remembered, be expressed simply as R X 
D. Let us assume, then, that the decision of our two concurring ju 
is represented by a figure, say 150. It can be seen that there are at 
three possible roads by which their agreement might have been reat 
So, they may both agree on the Rule and the Facts, as where 
both say R is 15 and F is 10. But, on the other hand, they may 
disagree over Rule and Facts, and yet agree about the decision, 
one may say that R is 15 and F is 10, and the other may say 
R is 25 and F is 6, Both these divergent methods arrive at the 
decision, namely 150. And, thirdly, they may disagree about R an 
but they may reach the same decision because they disagree, too, | 
the multiplication. So, one may say that R is 25 and F is 6, whil 
other says that R is 15 and F is 9 but maintains that nine fifteens 1 
150. j 
This analysis of Frank’s strikes home sharply when we reme 
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the judgements of three or perhaps five judges, some of whom 
deliver dissenting minority judgements. In using such decisions 
prediction of future decisions it can be seen that the opportunitie 
error are fertile. : 

If we turn to some English decisions of the last few years I g 
the potentialities of this realist technique can be strongly co: 
I would like to deal briefly with some recent cases on the po 
the workman, injured at work, who sues for damages. It has 
been be settled law that an employer owes a R ptringent dunyp of ¢ 


while using a bias system of seme he will be able te 
damages against his employer, even though he knew of the d. 
the common law has wisely perceived that the servant io 
dangerous instruction not because he freely accepts the risk 
but because he knows that to protest or refuse might hold 
bring disapproval upon him, and ultimately perhaps even ¢ 

But what is to be the position of the workman who is injw 
he is not actually working Aor his own employer, dant b 
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( tions, eae by his a 

« to some other employer? Does the § € temporary 
of care as is owed 
) has come before 
urts in recent years, and, in principle, ue an solution appears 
and Harbour Board vy. Coggins in 1947—and the principle is 
the temporary employer has assumed control over the detailed 
in which the employee’s work is to be done then he is regarded 


it if the temporary employer has not assumed such a detailed control 
‘the way in which the employee is to do his work, then the 
jorary employer does not assume the full master’s duty of care. 
such a case the employee is said to be a mere invitee of the 
porary employer, and the important consequence of this is that 
duty of care owed to him is severely limited. 


The Pioaned’ Gites a. 
_ Such a problem came before the courts in Fie ‘case of London 
ing Dock v. Horton in 1951, a case of great vicissitudes in which 
. decision of Lynskey J. was reversed by the Court of Appeal, 
1 the Court of Appeal in turn reversed by the House of Lords, 
he outcome being that the plaiftiff’s action failed. In 1952, Parker J., 
as he then was, was faced with a similar situation in the case of 
Garrard v. Southey and Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd. In 
that case the plaintiff was an electrician. whose services had been 
loaned by his general employers to temporary employers. The plaintiff 
asked the foreman of the temporary employers for a ladder or trestle. 
was told to use any equipment he could find. Accordingly he 
e use of a trestle which turned out to be defective and through 
ich he was injured. Parker J. held that the temporary employers 
liable to the plaintiff, that they were so. closely in control of his 
vities that they must be regarded as his masters, owing him a 
duty of care. 
efore we applaud the apparent wisdom of this decision the story 
d be finished. And the next instalment comes in 1955 with the 
of O’Reilly vy. Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Here the plaintiff 
s employed as a lorry driver by British Road Services, but had been 
ed by them with his lorry to I.C.1. For.a number of years the 


R.S. depot and returned it there at night, but throughout his 
rking | hours he was under the instructions of I.C.I. He was injured 
n using inadequate unloading machinery provided by I.C.I., whom 
oceeded to sue. Oliver J. found I.C.I. liable to the plaintiff, taking 
view that their relationship with the plaintiff was so close and of 
. duration that they must be regarded as his ‘ quasi-employers ’ and 

0 owed him a full duty of care. But the Court of Appeal reversed this 
ci sion, ea Si that. pe nat “was a mere - invitee so that I.C.I. 


Two SWVictaée of the Realist Approach — 
_ This brief outline of a line of difficult cases helps us, I feel, to 
erline two virtues of the realist approach. First, they are an excellent 
onstration of the unpredictability of judicial decision and the un- 
of the \i oe of binding precedent. When Oliver J. heard the 
Reilly case he was not referred at all to the leading decision of the 
e of Lords in the Mersey Docks case, and when the Court of 
eal proceeded to reverse Oliver J.’s judgement they in turn did not 
er to Garrard v. Southey (the electrician’s case) which seems very 
h in point. Furthermore they did not discuss at all the arguments of 
urt of Appeal a few months earlier in the very relevant case of 
: enham y. Midland Employers Mutual Assurance. The point is that 
e doctrines of binding precedent are in danger of breaking down 
ugh sheer over-abundance of reported authorities. No lawyer, I 
k, would have predicted with any confidence the outcome of 
Ily’s case, and it is difficult to resist the comment that if the Court 
peal had been differently composed for the hearing of that case the 
m might well have gone the other way. And if the decision in 
Reilly's case were unpredictable, the outcome of ‘future cases on 
lines is scarcely more certain. _ 
ion and more Jaane criticism is that i in aie s case the 
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it was laid down by the House of Lords in the case of the Mersey 


master and owes to the employee the full master’s duty of care. 


practice ae that the plaintiff picked up his lorry in the morning from ~ 
> B 


to see that the real position of OReilly i in relation to I.C.I. was in 
any way different from that of one of their own servants in the context 
of the situation in which he was injured. If he obeyed an instruction 
which he knew to be dangerous it would surely be for the same reasons 
and pressures as one of I.C.I.’s own employees might obey such an 
instruction—fear of impeding work, of incurring displeasure, perhaps 
ultimately of losing his job. It is only if a real difference. could be 
indicated in this context between O’Reilly and one of I.C.I.’s own 
employees that a difference in the liability could be justified. Of course 
the Court of Appeal professed to be indicating a difference, but the 
criticism is that that difference which they professed to detect is the 
product of the mechanical application of the legal concept of the 
master-and-servant relationship and ignores the real identity of the 
two situations. Suppose that O'Reilly had been working on the unload- 
ing together with one of I.C.I.’s own employees, and they had both been 
injured. The implication of the Court of Appeal’s decision is that 
I.C.1.’s employee would have been successful in a legal action, while 
OReilly fails. 

The lesson of the realist approach is att if law is to be administered 
justly and on a high level it must take account of such real situations. 
Legal concepts must be moulded to fit these situations; and if they are 
too rigid to be moulded they should be abrogated. Realism not only’ 
preaches that the legal concept is not always the master; it asserts the 
more important truth that there are many occasions when it should not 
be the master. 


Importance of Social Background 

We did not need the American realists to tell us that there are 
difficult and unsettled lines of cases in the common law. It needs no 
ghost come from the grave to tell us this. But what the realists have 
done is to emphasise that these difficult lines of cases, and indeed any 
line of cases, can be best approached and most fully and creatively 
understood not along the orthodox lines of an examination of authority 
and precedent alone but also by studying the real problem in the world 
of fact with which the courts have had to grapple in these cases. It will 
then be seen that the real factual situations, the social- background 
against which those situations are presented, the personality of the 
judges, and other extra-legal factors may count for just as much as the 
conventional legal logic embodied in the form of the judgement. 

I hope I have shown that the importance of this method is much 
more than a mere explanation of the nature of the judicial process. To 
understand the nature of this process may be®* indispensable for the 
lawyer or the jurist, but what is of far greater importance is the task 
of improving the ways in which courts and judges work. Only in this 
way can the application of the law be raised to a higher level. It 
is essentially this reform of the law that the realists have in mind. 
Their movement stems from a spirit of dissatisfaction, from a, mood of 
rebellion which saw in the orthodox explanations of legal processes 
only a cloak for inefficient methods and unrealised or dimly realised 
social purposes. Their analysis of the judicial process is therefore — 


_ primarily directed at producing in the judges themselves a new aware- 


ness of the nature of their work, so that they may perform that work 
better. 

The American realists have felt a sense of urgency in this task which 
may not be present to the same extent in England. That sense of urgency 
arises from American uneasiness about their judicial personnel—for the 
Americans do not have that long tradition of judicial stability, dignity, 
and independence which is the foundation of the administration of 
English law. In the earliest days of their independence the American 


_peoples were naturally haunted by the spectre of the English judge as 


the exponent of rejected colonialism. The English model was thus not 
one that commended itself to the framers of the new American judicial 
system. They looked for freedom from the executive in their judges, 
but they looked for more than that—a complete identification of the 


judge with the popular consciousness. This participation of the judge in 


the will of the people they tried to accomplish in two ways. In the 
first place, they evolved in the early nineteenth century the idea of 
the elected judge, put into office directly by the vote of the people, 
And, secondly, they severely limited the elected judge’s term of office, 
so that today in most American states the judges are elected to office 


and hold office for terms of only six, four, or, in some states, even — 


two years. In practice the candidates for judicial office are nominated by — 

the political parties who contest the elections. The results of this 

system may easily be imagined. The judge can have no sense of security." 
: (continued on page 711) 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 24-30 


Wednesday, October 24 


Heavy fighting is reported in Budapest. 
State of emergency is declared : 

Mr. Gomulka, newly elected First Secretary 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party, 
addresses mass meeting in Warsaw 

Government authorises B.O.A:C. to. buy 
fifteen American jet airliners P 


Thursday, October 25 


, Mr. Gerd, First Secretary of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party, is dismissed. Mr. Nagy, 
the Hungarian Prime Minister, announces 
that his.Government is negotiating for 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary and promises reforms 

A curfew is imposed in Singapore, follow- 
ing riots by Chinese students 

Chancellor of Exchequer announces further 
reductions in Government expenditure 

The British Transport Commission is to be 
allowed to borrow £250,000,000 from the 
Treasury to cover deficits 


Friday, October 26 


Fighting. continues in Budapest and other 
parts of Hungary. Russian troops are in 
action in the capital 


Police open fire during riots in Singapore 


Saturday, October 27 é E 
Rebels marching through-.a street in Budapest last ‘weekend during the revolt which broke 


A new Hungarian Cabinet is formed, in- out in Hungary on October 23. Every effort by the Government (with Soviet military aid) 
cluding non-Communists to put down the insurrection was met with fierce resistance and by early this week the 
The Foreign Ministers of France and the rebels were reported to be in control of large areas of the country 


German Republic sign Saar treaty 


Sunday, October 28 


Hungarian insurgents continue fighting. 
Mr. Nagy states that the Russian troops 
are to withdraw immediately from Buda- 

"pest and that the secret state police are 
to be dissolved. Budapest radio calls for 
a cease-fire 

Security Council meets in New York to 
discuss the situation in Hungary 

Cardinal Wyszinsky, Primate of Poland, is 

- ‘released from detention 

President Eisenhower calls upon the Prime 
Minister of Israel to avoid doing any- 
thing to ‘endanger the peace’ 


‘Healing Har 
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Monday, October 29 


Israeli forces penetrate fifty miles into 
Egypt. Israeli Foreign Ministry states 
that object of operation is to eliminate 
Fedayeen bases in Sinai Peninsula 


Hungarian insurgents in west attack Prime 
Minister as ‘tool of the Communists’ 


British Foreign Secretary states that Russian 
troops are still being moved into Hungary 


Tuesday, October’ 30 


British and French Governments ask Egypt 
and Israel to stop warlike action and 
withdraw forces from area of Suez Canal, 
In event of refusal British and French 
forces are temporarily to occupy pdsitions 
in Suez Canal Zone, Egypt refuses and 
Israel accepts conditionally 


Britain and France veto U.S, resolution on 
Israel in Security Council 


: y Princess Margaret leaving the airliner at London Airport on October 26 on her return from 
Hungarian et Sarr Promises to end her five-week tour of East Africa, The Queen and the Queen Mother were at the airport 
one-party rule to meet Her Royal Highness ; 
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ihigh sculpture on the wall of the new 
tilding of the Leicester Royal Infirmary 

Royal on October 29. The sculptor is 
pert Pountney 


THE 


Soviet tanks going into action against 
the rebels in Budapest last week, On 
Monday the Soviet Foreign Minister 
said Russian troops would be with- 
drawn from the capital as soon as the 
insurgents laid down their arms 


A photograph of a squid taken at a 
depth of 2,000 feet by a camera 
specially constructed to operate in the 
ocean to a depth of three miles, The 
camera, which is designed by Dr. 
A. S. Laughton, was used recently 
from the R.R.S, Discovery IF in the 
eastern Atlantic 


Left: an Ayrshire cow, ‘ Carbrook 

Aerial 17th ’, which was judged supreme 

champion of the Dairy Show in 
London last week 


LISTENER 


The scene at the burial of eighty Hungarian civilians killed in the 

town of Magyarovar on October 26 by a detachment of the secret 

police who opened fire on a crowd demonstrating at their barracks. 
The people of Magyarovar later lynched three of the police 


The entrance hall and staircase of ‘The Vyne’, near Basingstoke, Hampshire, which, 

with its surrounding estate of over 1,000 acres, has been left to the National Trust 

by the late Sir Charles Chute, Bt. The house dates from the early sixteenth century, 

but the present hall and staircase, with their carved enrichments, were created in the 
middle of the eighteenth century by John Chute 
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Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth All the best * 


of tar—or for want of knowing what 


kind of paper is exactly right for any P AA PE RS 


business or industrial purpose. Ordinary 


or out of the ordinary; old-established meet d t 


use or about to sail uncharted seas; if 
there’s a need for paper there’s a need S Pp I | RS 
for Spicers paper knowledge. 
x «Best ’’—not necessarily the rarest or most expensive, but always, 
unquestionably the best of its kind—whether for printing, 
packaging, wrapping or writing. Spicers personal writing papers 


are a good example ; ask your stationer to show you the Spicers range 
- a wide choice of fine quality finishes at prices to meet every need. 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET - LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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— (continued from page 707. ‘gin : 
taking of office may have involved him in the abandonment of a 
Profitable practice and. he cannot escape the looming prospect of 
defending his tenure of office before both the officials of his party and 
the electorate. Cae. 
_ Stemming from this comes one of the greatest weaknesses in the 
position of the American judge—his relations with the newspapers. 
In America the press is allowed a great deal more freedom than its 
English counterpart in its reporting and comment on the conduct of 
cases before the courts. Comments which in England would be accounted 
contempt of court may be safely made and are continually made by 
the American newspapers. In this background the judge is at the mercy 
of the press who can picture his judicial activity in a light which would 
render his chances of re-election nugatory, or may not picture it at all, 
which would be equally fatal. In America the judge must have a press 
and he must havea good press. a 
_ I would not presume to make these remarks about the judicial system 
_ of a country which I have never visited if it were not that this is the 
_ picture which emerges from the writings of American jurists themselves. 
While it would be wrong to suggest that there is much evidence for 
the presence of corruption in the American judiciary, nevertheless it 
; ust be obvious that the American judge has to work in an atmosphere 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 
3 3 : ey By H. H. 


HE story of the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls has been often 
‘told, and does not need to be repeated here. From their first 
‘discovery controversy has gathered round them, and while 
the field of controversy has shifted it still rages. At first it 
ntred on the question of the date of the scrolls. Were they of pre- 
Christian origin, or did they come from early Christian times, or were 
they late. creations, perhaps from the. Middle Ages? Scholars of the 
“highest integrity differed widely, because the evidence was insufficient 
-reach,firm conclusions. But gradually, as fuller evidence became* 
available, it became clear that they are of pre-Christian origin, and 
date from the second or first century B.C. = 
- Now, however, the issues under discussion are concerned with the 
aring of the new finds on Christian origins, and large claims are 
ing made that they are of revolutionary significance for Christian 
octrine. Many people are being disturbed needlessly, and led to fear 
‘that in some vague way the foundations of the Christian faith are 
‘being undermined. It is sometimes said that New Testament scholars 
ve boycotted the scrolls through fear. This is untrue. The scrolls 
came known in 1948, and the first reports about them in English 
“newspapers appeared in 1949, From 1949 New Testament scholars have 
published discussions of the scrolls, and the suggestion of a boycott is 
absurd. They are entirely: undisturbed by the contents of the scrolls, 
and welcome all the new light they bring. They only wonder why it is 
‘that writers who are unfamiliar with the scholarly discussion of the 
scrolls make demonstrably false statements about this supposed boycott. 
_ As is now widely known, texts have come to light from Qumran 
d from other places, but it is chiefly round the Qumran texts that 
coniroversy has gathered. These texts were found in the neighbourhood 
of the excavated centre at Khirbet Qumran, and all appear to have 
' belonged to the people known as the ‘sect of the scrolls’. Many are 
Biblical texts, and most of these are very fragmentary: They are of 
siderable interest to the Old Testament scholar, because while they 
pport in general the received Hebrew text, there are many interesting 
iants, some of which are found to agree with the Greek text of the 
_ Septuagint. They show a greater degree of fixity of the text than some 
holars of a generation ago would have thought possible, but also a 
‘eater margin of variation than some scholars on the other side would 
e expected. They justify the attitude of cautious textual criticism 
which has for many years been characteristic of Old Testament scholars 
in general, 8 ‘ _ Say 
i is the non-Biblical texts, however, which have aroused the storm. 
tell us of a sect which was carefully organised, which looked back 
er of Righteousness who, himself a priest, had been opposed 
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which is not a tranquil one—that the compelling non-legal pressures 
with which he has to contend are infinitely greater than those which 
confront the English judge. American jurists have been acutely sensitive 
to these extra-legal factors, and their presence is the explanation of the 
shrill and extremist sound which the realist writers often have to 
English ears. : 

But we should not think, because of this, that the American 
realists have nothing to offer us in our study and preoccupation with 
English law. Their analysis of the judicial process is one which basically 
holds good for our system, too, though its demonstration may be easier 
in the more feverish atmosphere of the American courts. And perhaps 
the most valuable success of the realists has been in their aim of 
invading the minds of the judges themselves. It is becoming increasingly 
common in this country and in America for judges to confess that they 
are doing much more than to apply a mechanical set of precedents, 
much more common for them to attribute frankly social or economic 
reasons to their decisions. It is in this slow revolution in the minds of 
the judiciary that the realists will make their greatest contribution to 
the advancement, of man’s legal methods. In their deflation of legal 
arrogance and their firm reinstatement of the judicial process as social 
fact and nothing more, the realists have shown themselves to be the 
contemporary common law positivists—Third Programme 


and Christian Origins 


ROWLEY 


by a Wicked Priest, and which looked forward to the coming of the 
Anointed of Aaron and Israel. The members of the sect paid into the 
common fund all their resources on admission, and ate at a common 


table after the ritual bathing of their body. One of their books, the 


Battle Scroll, looks forward to the War of the Sons of Light. against 
the Sons of Darkness, in which the nations of the world would- be 
successively overcome, and details of military equipment and tactics are 
set forth. 

All of this is said to herald a revolution in the study of the New 
Testament. It seems to be overlooked that we have known of the 
sect of the scrolls for nearly half a century. For we have had access to a 
work known as the Zadokite Work for so long. While the manuscripts 
through which it was known were late manuscripts, found in Cairo, the 
original composition was dated by most scholars in the pre-Christian 


period, and I myself, in a work published some years before the finding 


of the Dead Sea Scrolls, dated it in the second century B.c. From the 


Dead Sea caves fragments of several manuscripts of this work have __ 


come to light. For many years, therefore, we have known of the Teacher 
of Righteousness and something of the beliefs and practices of the sect, 
as well as of their hope of the coming of the Anointed of Aaron and 
Israel. The new texts have added to our knowledge of this sect; but 
they have not introduced us to it for the first time, or revolutionised 
our knowledge of it. 
' By many writers the sect of the scrolls is identified with the Essenes, 
a Jewish pietistic sect established near the Dead Sea, of whom we 
already had knowledge from ancient writers of the first century A.D. 
This sect, like the sect of the scrolls, lived in communities under a 
strict discipline, which agrees in many points with that of our sect. 
It should be said that the identification with the Essenes is not entirely 
simple, and there are scholars who dispute it. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me probable that we have here either a closely related sect, or 
else catch the Essenes at an earlier point in their history in the scrolls 
than we do in the first-century writers I have mentioned. All the writers 
who declare that the scrolls are of revolutionary significance for New 
Testament study identify the sect of the scrolls with the Essenes, and 
appear to forget that they do not introduce us to the Essenes for the 
first time, but merely fill out a picture which was well known. 

The sect of the scrolls had messianic expectations. 


But this is in ~ 
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no sense new. It is clear to the reader of the New Testament that — 


messianic expectations were widespread at the time of the birth of 


Christ, and we already had considerable knowledge of messianic expec- 


tations in the Jewish books from the intertestamental period that have 
come down to us. The particular form of the messianism of the sect 
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the future unfolds at Calder Hall. When the seeds : 
were sown four years ago, C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd., oy 
who had been given the task of building special gas_ - 
circulating plant necessary to harness atomic power, 


consulted Shell about lubrication. Asa result of experimental work carried out at 
their Thornton Research Centre, Shell were able to provide a lubricant to satisfy 
the special conditions involved. ‘ 

By building their own source of radiation at Thornton, Shell have also been able 
to develop entirely new lubricants which are resistant to radiation and have many 
other unusual and complex characteristics. At the threshold of the atomic age 
Shell once again give leadership in lubrication. You can be sure of Shell. 
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ew “to show that the 
‘New Testament detived its messianism from : t; but rather does 
jit become clearer that there was a wide and varied background of 
messianic expectations before the time of Christ. __ 
_ It has recently been stated that the Teacher of Righteousness was 
cn cified, and that his resurrection was expected, There is no evidence 
jatever that he was crucified. There is. ome text which refers to 
neone called ‘the Lion of Wrath’ who hung men alive. This prob- 
ably refers to crucifixion, but there is no mention of the Teacher of 
ighteousness in this text, and not the slightest evidence that he was 
ongst those who were hung alive. We know. that large numbers of 
“people were crucified in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and again 
a ‘the time of Alexander Jannaeus, and it is more likely that this 
text refers to one of these mass crucifixions than that the Teacher of 
Righteousness i is referred to. If he had been crucified, he would have 
been the principal victim of ‘the Lion of Wrath’ for the sect, and 
“specific mention would be expected. The New Testament does not 
leave the crucifixion of Jesus to be inferred from a general statement 
‘that Pilate crucified men. To infer from a general statement that ‘ the 
Lion of Wrath’ crucified men that he crucified the Teacher of 
I evasion, and to treat this as in any way comparable with the 
tucifixion of Jesus, is to be guilty of arguing from silence and letting 
nagination do the work of evidence. 
_ As to the resurrection of the Teacher of Righteousness, there is no 
clear evidence that this was expected: There is one text of disputed 
“meaning which is held by some to suggest this. But we know that in 
‘Maccabaean age there was an expectation that the righteous 
ims of the struggle against Antiochus would be raised to share in 
anticipated triumph, and this led to the ordinary Pharisaic belief 
| a resurrection. Nowhere does the sect record that the Teacher of 
ighteousness rose again, as the New Testament records that Jesus 


Jor is there the slightest reason to suppose that the Christians derived 
, = or Lord’s a | the * of ee scrolls. There were 
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VER the east 200 + years, industrial eect has raised 
civilisation to the highest level the world has ever known. 
Yet without the advent of nuclear power it is difficult to see 
, #’ how this development could have continued. The trouble is 
nergy. So far industry has depended for its vital energy almost com- 
pletely on the burning of coal and oil. In Britain, workable reserves 
coal may last another 200 years. Mining our coal reserves on a large 
le was begun comparatively recently by our great-grandfathers. 
ertheless our great-grandchildren may see their final depletion. 
it the matter is still more urgent than this, because our power 
uirements are doubling every ten years, and, in spite of the most 
: trenuous efforts, it is becoming’ harder and. harder - to increase the 
oduction of coal at the required rate. So nuclear power has arrived 
an appropriate moment in our history. Small wonder, then, that from 
beginning of atomic energy development it ‘has been the ambition 
ot Scientists and engineers to make the utilisation of nuclear energy 
sible. Before the war some of the most outstanding nuclear physicists 


of our scientists crossed the Atlantic to. join temporarily the 

erican project. As a result we did not get going again in Britain 
1946, but since then there has been no looking back. 

e major effort during the first five years was devoted almost 

‘ly to a programme for the production of fissile material for 

-y purposes. To bring the‘country’s military strength up to date, 
eat plants, each completely different in character, were designed 

the Industrial Group at Risley under Sir Christopher 


‘His followers in this respect. 


e world were British. But the war put a stop to research, and » 


in striking contrast to the New Testament, where we read that Jesus 


defended His disciples for not even washing their hands before eating. 
As a rite of initiation the Jews practised baptism for a proselyte, and 
John the Baptist baptised both Jews and Gentiles, as the sign of their 
repentance and preparation for the coming kingdom. Moreover, the 
sect of the scrolls was not the only group that had common meals, and 


‘there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the Church derived its 


sacred meal from them. We have no evidence whatever that the sect 
of the scrolls commemorated the death of the Teacher of Righteousness 
* - meals, and none that any saving significance was attached to his 
ea 

Again, we find the Battle Scroll of the sect to show the strongest 
contrast with all that we read of Jesus, who had no military plans. 
That there were expectations of the kind of establishment of the 
kingdom to which the sect looked forward is clear from the New 
Testament, but the sect stands nearer to the misguided Zealots who 
brought disaster on their nation in A.D. 70 than it does to Jesus and 
In short, the scrolls give us clearer 
knowledge of the background against which Jesus is to be set, rather 


than out of which He emerged. That there are many links of phrase . 


and idea between the scrolls and the New Testament may be freely 
recognised, and their study is to be welcomed. The sect of the scrolls 
belonged to the Judaism which formed the background of Christianity, 
and while it was a dissident group, it was not the only such group and 
may have had much in common with others. 

But with all our recognition of similarities, we must not overlook 
profound differences. The scrolls add to our knowledge of the 
Judaism of the inter-testamental period, and enrich our understanding 
of the background of Christianity. They bring us a closer acquaint- 
ance with the group from which the Zadokite Work came. But 
they bring no revolution to New Testament study, though they do 
offer welcome additional knowledge of the period. Serious scholars 
do not close their eyes to either similarities or differences between 
the scrolls and the New Testament, and have no reason to be afraid 
of either. So far as the general reader of the Bible is concerned, 
he may rest assured that there is nothing whatever here which touches 
the authority of the Bible or which affects any Christian doctrine. 

—General Overseas Service - 


The Start of a New Industrial Era 


on Calder Hall 


interest in power production that as long ago as 1947 the Risley 
engineers were launching work on gas-cooled reactors to produce mili- 
tary plutonium, but with power as a by-product. 

During this same period development groups at Harwell were work- 
ing on the problem of generating power. There was no shortage of 
ideas. The period 1946-49 was characterised by a welter of proposals 
which were exhaustively discussed though none of them came to fruition. 
During 1950, however, engineers, by this time with a few years’ 


experience on reactor design and operation behind them, began to 


think rather more realistically of the problems. They reasoned that a 
national power scheme based on nuclear fuels must start from natural 
uranium containing less than one per cent. of the fissile material 
U235. Either natural uranium must be used direct in a reactor, or 
the concentration of U235 must be previously raised by an isotope 
separation process. Unfortunately this process was highly complicated 
and the enriched uranium expensive. So, if a natural uranium reactor 
could be designed, it would have distinct advantages, particularly in 
relation to the cost of fuel. An economic assessment was made in the 
middle of 1950 which showed that the cost of electricity from such 
a plant probably would not: greatly exceed that of power from a 
conventional station. At the time this was a new and stimulating 
result, although only a small minority supported the viewpoint. Sir 


John Cockcroft, however, gave instructions that a design study should . — 


be carried out, and a small team set to work in January, 1951. Two 
years later it completed its task, 
The situation five or six years ago. was very different from today. 


ur in cepite of these eeepaeining a such was the - There was no clear road to follow, our knowledge was limited, and 
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no one knew what the final plant might look like. Progress during “ 


-and 


“finally chosen—carbon 


from a conventional station. A complete design of nuclear 
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the first year appeared to be slow’as the design team picked their way 
through numerous alternatives. Design is always a compromise; we 
often wonderéd whether the right alternative had been chosen. 
Intuitive thinking, the 
ability to visualise, and 
sound engineering 
judgement were vital. 
The team was small, 
but the scientists and 
engineers were of high 
calibre, and they were 
convinced that their 
objective was right. 
Once a_gas-cooled, 
graphite - moderated 
type of plant had been 
decided upon, the gas 
had to be chosen. No 
less than fifty gases 
were reviewed of which 
five were short-listed. 
In reactors chemical re- 
actions are speeded up, 
initially it was 
thought that the gas 


dioxide—could not be 
used because it would 
react strongly with the 
graphite and other 
materials in the reactor. 
‘lo “find ‘out; ~ the 
chemists, using the large 
pile at Harwell, had to 
evolve a new experi- 
mental technique to 
measure the magnitude 
of the CO,-graphite 
reaction. A year elapsed 
before there was real 
hope of using this gas and convincing evidence was not finally accumu- 
lated until the end of the design study. Meantime design calculations 
had to be carried out with alternative gases. The metallurgists also had 
a tough problem to face in developing the fuel elements which used 
a new cladding material, magnesium, to, withstand the high 
temperature and long irradiation in the reactor required by 
the engineers. 

After nearly eighteen months’ work, the problems began 
to look easier and the design promising. At that point it 
was decided to aim to complete the study by the end 
of the year. The Central Electricity Authority and some of 
our leading industrialists were asked for help. and gave it 
most willingly. The design of the main plant components 
was completed six months later and it was then possible 
- for the architects and structural engineers of the Ministry 
of Works to make the building drawings. The whole«plant 
came together in the most exciting way. Approximate 
estimates indicated that, as predicted two years earlier, 
the cost of electricity would not be much greater than that 


power plant had been evolved that could, and should, be 
built. The completion of this work coincided with a request 
from the Chiefs of Staff for more military plutonium. 

The short history of atomic energy in this country is 
studded with courageous decisions, in which the top 
engineers of the/Authority have undertaken to build, direct 
from basic design and laboratory experiments, completely 
new plants on a full scale to a tight programme. The 
Chiefs of Staff’s demand could have been met most easily 
by building more reactors of a type that had already passed 
through their teething troubles. Instead it was decided to 
build the recently designed gas-cooled power reactors, 
suitably adapted to include the production of required 
plutonium. 


The bottom dome of the main reactor pressure vessel of Calder 
Hall being lowered into the concrete shield 


One of the seventy-foot boilers after erection during mm 
building of Calder Hall» 


‘Tn the years ahead, as eae tr higher wane are ccciiond ‘hav ve 
no doubt that we shall look back on the Calder plant as big and clumsy. 
But, looking at it today, one feels glad that our first plant should have 
turned. out to be a man-sizéd one, towering 150 feet into the air with 
its four great boilers. The architects have exploited’ the 
functional design. to give the plant a most befitting® 
grandeur. 

In his master programme for the project, Sir Christopher 
Hinton called for the completion of the first half of the 
£16,000,000 plant in under thirty-six months, to be 
followed six months later by the second half. This was 
met, the first half being complete and tested ready for 
loading uranium in just over thirty-three months. This i 
rapid construction, requiring the closely integrated effort 
-of hundreds of engineers and thousands of skilled crafts 
men. The work was co-ordinated by a system of pro~ 
grammes. A detail programme was made for each main 
item of plant, and the key dates correlated on summary 
programmes. In. this way decentralisation of work in 
design, supply, and construction was achieved, because it 
is inherent in the Risley organisation that young engineers 
are responsible in all respects for carrying out their part 
of the project to programme and to the estimated cost. 

The design study had been carried out thoroughly 
but its creators did not pretend in the two years to solve 
all the problems related to the plant. In-parallel with 
construction, continued research and development was 
necessary. In the end a solution has obviously to be fou 
for all problems. The main project office started work i 
April 1953. Approach roads anda bridge over the River 
Calder were built first to open up the 250-acre site. 
Five months later all main contracts had been placed and 
site clearance started. i 

To cut down the building time, work was carefully 
phased. While the concrete shell, seven feet thick to act 
as a radiation shield, was being built, the main react 
pressure vessel, which when completed weighs 300 tons, 
was fabricated in five sections on another part of the site, 
When completed each section, some weighing over ninety 
tons, was in turn lifted by crane 200 feet into the air and 
lowered down inside the concrete shield. These sections 
were then jigged into position and welded to form the completed vessel. 
The boiler shells, seventy feet long, arrived from Scotland in a series” 
of rings seventeen feet.in diameter. These rings and the end domes 
were vee together on the site to form complete shells weighing 

200 tons. After that they 
| were transported to the fo 

- of their foundations an 
lifted bodily up into a-ve 
cal position. Then the job at 
installing some fifty miles of 
tubing began. This work, and 
the installation of graphite 
and other fittings in the re 
actor,-had to be carried ow 
under scrupulously clean 
conditions, as only .a fev 
selected materials can 6! 
_ allowed to remain inside the 
‘completed plant. ; 

By the end of the first ye 
-confidence in the design ha 
been fully established and 
preliminary investigation it 
dicated that this basic design 
was capable of considerab! 
developments. A few month 
later the Authority, in ¢ 
“junction with eoveriia ci 
} departments concerned, h 

formulated a ten-year pr 
gramme for nuclear p 
development in which pri 
industry -would design 
ae plants of the ae C 
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LIGHT—NOT MORE LIGHT 


‘ 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM OF LIGHTING benefits both health and 
pocket, simce it_provides the ideal type of lighting for good vision, 
namely, that which is glareless, shadowless and evenly distributed, 
and does this in the most efficient, effective and economical manner, 
using the minimum of equipment necessary for the purpose, for 
example, a few well-spaced fittings such as the one illustrated. 


We neither use nor recommend fluorescent 
lighting, nor the high intensities of artificial light 
so often advocated nowadays for surely any 
artificial substitute is not likely to be as good as 
the natural thing it replaces and it may well be 
more or less harmful, so why use more artificial 
light than is really needed for clear and com- 
fortable vision? ‘ 


One has only to-look around one and observe 
the enormous increase in the use of spectacles in 
recent years—nearly everyone seems to be wearing 
them or to have them in their pockets—to realise 
the harm done by the glare of shop windows, street lighting, the 
underground railways and public lighting generally and what is 
still more alarming is the increasing number of blind persons 
registered annually. In view of this terrible fact, surely it behoves 
us to do everything in our power to avoid any possible cause of 
injury to eyesight. f 

The GV.D. SYSTEM is applicable to every type and size of 
room and building and is ideal for all parts of the home and is equally 
suitable for offices, schools, libraries, lecture halls, restaurants, 
hotels, stores, churches, hospitals, laboratories, drawing offices and 


Sin fact, wherever good yet economical lighting is required. 


For further particulars, Bledse apply to:— : 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29» TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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isa memory worth? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 


’ And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 

_ Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 


fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model designed to meet your specific need. 
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Calder Hall type, and these new stations would be owned and operated’ 
by the Electricity Authorities. This far-sighted plan has given Britain 
a coherent programme for nuclear power development such as no 
other country possesses. As the Calder plant moves“into commission 
the new designs are ready which the operating experience of Calder 
will underwrite. They start construction early in the New Year. 
Through 1954 and 1955 the construction of the Calder plant moved 
steadily on. As expected, many difficulties were experienced but they 
were overcome by strenuous efforts, and by the beginning of this year 
the last full-blooded drive for completion began. This last stage had 
to be meticulously planned because, in the midst of the usual confusion 
of finishing trades, the vital mechanical and performance testing of the 
new plant had to be carried out. Step by step the plant was tested 
and commissioned. On May 22, the reactor became critical for the first 
time; on August 1, steam was raised. As commissioning proceeded, tests, 
operating experience, and measurements showed that a sound plant 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Editor welcomes letters on Beeidattine subjects or topics arising out of Eeclicles or talks printed in ~ 
THE LISTENER but reserves ie right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


China Revisited 

Sir,—Brief absence in my native East Anglia 
kept me from THE LISTENER of October 18 and, 
therefore, from enjoying my friend Dr. Victor 
Purcell’s erudite riposte, with its elegant festoon 
of red herrings, until yesterday. May I reassure 
him by disclaiming reliance on the ‘China 
Lobby’ or indeed—within reason—on Mr. Edgar 
Snow whom I knew in Shanghai many years 
ago. Nor did I attempt to assess the incorrupti- 
bility or otherwise of the Peking Government 
whose record in financial dealings with long- 
established foreign merchants of repute would 
hardly have earned undiluted praise even in 
‘ deliberately conversational prose’ 
Purcell decided to mention it. : 

My point was and is that enthusiasm for the 
People’s Government should be tempered by the 
recollection that the same bouquets now pre- 
sented to it were forthcoming when the Kuomin- 
tang arose to end the chaotic ‘ war lord’ regimes. 
Before coming to comfortable conclusions some 
of us, though respecting and in many ways 
agreeing with Dr. Purcell, prefer to keep our 


fingers crossed. May I conclude with a trivial. 


correction of Dr. Purcell’s dates: I last left the 
Far East in 1941.—Yours, etc., 


Beckenham EDWIN HawarD 


Sir,—In his letter published in Tur LISTENER 

of October 18 Dr. Victor Purcell says: ‘The 
mob trials (i.e., “ People’s Courts”) have been 
discontinued in China for some time’. 
_-On August 31 of this year The People’s Daily 
of Peking reported: “Li Wan-ming was on trial 
yesterday at the Peking Municipal People’s Court 
before an audience of over 1,000 Government 
cadres, servicemen, and workers casting angry 
glances at the culprit. ... He received the penalty 
meted out by the people’, Other trials have been 
reported recently—by the communist news- 
papers and radio—in which the audience has 
been much larger.—Yours, etc., 


Wantage Guy WINT 


The New ‘Establishment’ in Criticism 

Sir,—Mr. Holloway’s cue has been taken. It 
is now established that what anyone who was 
not a member of it would call the Establishment 
Gif that word is to be used) is nothing of the 
kind, but a scattered company of free-lance 


' pioneers who have defied the deadening power 


of institutional orthodoxy and carried on their 
lonely and challenging work in a hostile world. 
In a letter in THE LISTENER of October 25 Mr. 


had Dr.. 


Authority. 


Paul Gardner speaks of the ‘ individual critics’ 
who seem to him to have done the ‘ most sig- 
nificant work’ since the ‘ foundation of the New 
Criticism’ and who ‘have remained quite out- 
side the Establishment’. ‘ Dr. Tillyard and Pro- 
fessor Lewis’, he goes on, by way of explaining 
the kind of outsider he has in mind, ‘created 
their great body of Milton criticism in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Eliot and Dr. Leavis’. 

How heroic this sounds! And to me—it is of 


its implications in regard to myself that I'am .- 


thinking—how ironical in its fantastic reversal 
of history (I think of the achievements of the 
Russian practitioners), I had meant to make no 
comment on Mr. Holloway’s performances, but 
now I find myself compelled: memories are 
short, the resources of what J should call the 
Establishment are immense, and there is a plain 
duty in front of me. 

No one, then, in the least acquainted with the 
actual history could suppose that, in the years 
when Dr. Tillyard and Professor Lewis were 
founding their reputations, they had any need 
to brace themselves against opposition from me 
or to be discouraged by the rumour of my dis- 
agreement. It was not merely that I had no 
position or power; no view associated with my 
name was treated with anything but the reverse 
of deference in any quarter where it could 
matter to Dr. Tillyard and Professor Lewis to 
have opinion with them. When New Bearings 
came out (in 1932) it was the signal for a con- 
certed reaction of solidarity among the powers 
of the academic world, a reaction expressing 
itself, not in considered criticism, but in allusive 
and critically unscrupulous sneers. Anything of 
that kind was permissible at my expense: let 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Holloway look at the in- 
augural lectures from the Chair of Poetry at 
Oxford, the Warton lectures, the British 
Academy lectures, and the section of Cambridge 
University Studies (the book came out just be- 
fore the middle ’thirties) dealing with the 
English School. New Bearings got no review in 
the Criterion-and my Revaluation, later, got a 
deliberately insulting dismissal; Dr. Tillyard’s: 
Milton, on the other hand, received the most 
deferential and eulogistic of long reviews. If Mr. 
Gardner and Mr. Holloway consider this matter 
at all important they will find it repaying to do 
a little comparative research into the respective 
treatments, over the past quarter of a century, 
given to myself and (say) to Dr. Tillyard in The 
Times Literary Supplement, the New States- 
man and Nation, the Sunday newspapers, and 


THE LISTENER. The comparison will leave them ° 


had been built which had the Petfontilne’ its. Pie ae: intended. 

The six years’ work by. scientists, engineers, and craftsmen culminated 
on a never-to-be-forgotten occasion. On a beautiful clear west-Cumber- | 
land day, with the royal standard flying, Her Majesty the Queen 
operated a switch which transferred the town of Workington, fifteen 
miles to the north, from its normal electricity supply to a supply direct 
from Calder. This was the first time in the world that a town of people” 
had received heat, light, and power from nuclear energy. It was the start _ 
of a new industrial era, with Britain in the leaad.mHome Service 


Kenneth Jay of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell, has 
written an excellent short account of Calder Hall, The Story of Britain’s 
First Atomic Power -Station (Methuen, price 5s.) which is illustrated | 
with a number of photographs and has a foreword by Sir Edwin 
Plowden, K.C.B., K.B.E., Caen of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy : 


‘ 


unable to doubt which of us belonged to what 
was in every sense the Establishment and which 
did not.* Between 1932 and 1948 my books got 
no review in the New Statesman and Nation, 
though my name often appeared forsderision. 
And the suggestion that I had any reason to 
think of Mr. Eliot as an ally or associate or in 
any way ‘on my side’ must strike me as Pecu- | 
liarly ironical. 

It was I who was the sisters descrip- — 
tion fairly applies. For the first half-dozen years 
of Scrutiny I had no post and no salary, and 
was hard put to it to make a living. None of 
collaborators in Scrutiny had any position or 
influence. Dr. Tillyard, on the other hand, could 
be described by his publisher as ‘the able. and 
energetic head of the Cambridge English 
School’. For the twenty years of its life Scrutiny 
had to contend against the hostility, overt ‘an 
covert, intense and wholly unscrupulous, of the 
academic and literary worlds, or of what I think 
it reasonable to call the Establishment—the 

people who had the posts, the salaries, the Posi- 
tions of power, and all the means of promotin 
or thwarting careers and worldly success. It was 
the hostility of the academic world that led to” | 
the death of Scrutiny. I have said this in print — 
before, and I am very ready to explain to Mr, — 
Holloway, in detail and with illustrations, whe E 
I mean by it. : 

He no doubt inclines to reply that, when h 
spoke of the ‘ Establishment’, he had nothing i 
mind but some realm of ‘intellectual fashions. If — 
this was really so I can only say that, for a critic 
offering the kind of pretension represented by 
his talks, he showed a truly remarkable and sig- 
nificant insensitiveness to the force, implication, — 
and inevitable effect of the term he chose to 
rely on so centrally. ‘Never trust the talker, 
trust the talk’: I, as I read‘his first talk, asked — 
myself why, proposing to deal with what may be 
called unfortunate derivativeness from trul 
original work in criticism, he should not even 
have glanced at Poetry Direct and Oblique, 
which bears so obvious a relation to Empson’s 
earlier Seven Types of Ambiguity (as well as te 
the work of other original critics), and which 
coming froma major eminence of the Establish- 
ment (in the usual sense), is so representativ 
and significant a case for his proposed 
The question, of course, was rhetorical. 
names he did mention as well as the names k 
did not made the answer plain enough. | 

And what, I ask, has my criticism in com 
with Mr, Wilson Knight’s, Mr. Traversi’s, 
Eliot’s, or Professor Empson’s? I can only 2) 


of unintelligent ‘imitators, to make of them, for 
Doised and solemn discussion, a New Criticism 
fet Establishment”), seems to mean intellec- 
4 ly abject proceeding, and one not calculated — 

> advance the cause of literature or critical 


t Surely very different) Mr. Eliot to the ‘ New 
ro ‘iticism ’, that characteristically American aca- 
demic industry, he is acting in the spirit of Mr. — 


_ As for the Establishment i in my (the obvious) 
sense of the word, it is to be seen, I should say, 
power in the institutional system, and, by all” 
¢ signs, stand solidly together—those, fora in- 
stance, who, when THE LISTENER prints a Third 
Programme talk of theirs, get (as Mr. Holloway 


did for his first talk) an editorial comment at — 


a the beginning of the number saying what an 


pPreciativg note from the official critic at the 
end. And if Mr. Holloway, who would find it - 


grata to what J call the Establishment, or that he ~ 
I nows nothing about its workings on the aca- 


assport to success in an academic career, I 
hould be obliged to say—as of course I shall 
10t—that he was guilty of dishonesty. 

- Finally, let me say that if Mr. Holloway 
uld still insist that there is some esoteric. 
ensé intended by him in which I have become — 


m spite of every kind of opposition on the part — 
of the Establishment in the ordinary sense. 


old Yours, etc., : 
Cambridge ; = he dk CEAVIS.. 


tnote to Mr. Empson’s last letter about Mar- 
s ‘The Garden’. So far as the large/small 
adox is concerned, I should think it is pretty — 
ic ously ‘central to the poem and, frankly, i ifs 
Holléway refuses to allow that it is so, I do 
3 see what he can think the poem is all about. 
There is, in fact, a further clue to this para- 
4 the last stanza of ‘ The Garden’: 

How well the skilful Gardner drew 

Of flow’rs and herbs this Dial new; 

_ Where from above the milder Sun 

5 Does through a fragrant Zodiac run; 

And, as it works, th’ industrious Bee ; 
Computes its time as well as we. * 
How could such sweet and wholsome Hours 

- Be reckon’d but with herbs and flow’rs. 


seems to me to be happening there is that — 
en eternal and ephemeral states. The sun 


Grierson, ‘of great dignity, “aeterna co7-— 
a” . . . subject to no change in time but 
vement’. And flowers were frequently used 
an illustratién of what was short-lived. The - 
also is short-lived, but in another way he is — 
sun’s similar since he starts working when the © 
ses (and the flowers open) and stops when 
sun sets (and they close). Another thing is — 


‘flagrant’; in the Latin version of the poem 
fragrantia Signa’ as against ‘ flagrantia 
So Marvell seems to be drawing together © 


ghly, if a paraphrase can be admitted, ‘ By 


josie eg aeeenee by sitting 


olloway’s suggestion. <a 


_ in those who have the institutional positions and _ 


hard to argue plausibly that he is persona non —— 


c side, should suggest that to be known as _ 
pupil of mine or an admirer of Scrutiny isa — 


‘ Establishment ’, that, I must reply, has been ~ 


- October 11 that ‘the Home Counties... . 
~ long since a lost cause’. 
More than 600 square miles of the Home 


‘eternal and things mutable and~ saying Ls 


hinks the ‘ New Critics’ have. That is, by pull- 
ga rather knotty couplet out of its context 
__ bef ore Seeing what a total reading revealed in it. 
Muses Library editions, what Mr. Empson and 
Mr. Holloway have written as ‘strait’ is spelt 
streight ’; while this does not cut out a kind of 
aural reference to narrowness, it does indicate 
- Pretty clearly that Marvell meant it to be read 
as ‘ immediately ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 GORDON WHARTON 


‘The First Four Georges’ 

Sir,—When Mr. Roger Fulford, in his review 
of The First Four Georges (THE LISTENER, 
October 11), compares them to their advantage 
with foreign contemporaries, to heighten the 
effect he treats-the foreigners most cavalierly. 
There was only one voluptuous Bourbon King, 


important service they are performing, and an ‘whose better side has been enlarged on by Miss 


Mitford. The rulers of Spain and Naples were 
only cruel at the end of the period concerned; 

les III, who ruled in both, competes only 
with the far from effete Justor. III of Sweden 
as the most vigorous and humane of the en- 
lightened despots. Of the Danes only Christian 
VII can fairly be called ‘effete’, and of the 
Prussians only Frederick William I ‘ dreadful’, 
in the colloquial sense. His son is far too com- 
- Plicated a figure thus to be dismissed. 

The profile of George II is indeed revealing, 
but does the painting not derive from the 
splendid ‘old head’ on his coins? George I’s 
head on coins is also of fine quality. In fact 
late baroque medallic portraiture is almost 
uniformly good. George II may have hated 
“boets and bainters” with some justice; he was 


ow 


_ much better served by sculptors.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.1_ STUART EBNALL RIGOLD 


s ‘Sir, Perhaps I may be allowed to add a 


The Criticism of Architecture 

_ Sir,—All concerned with the safeguarding of 
is countryside round London have occasion to 
be grateful to Mr. D. W. Lloyd for taking issue 


ah SS 


5 with Mr. Furneaux Jordan over his remark in 


his broadcast published in THE LISTENER on 
are 


Counties have, in the making of the development 
- plans for the next twenty years, been surveyed, 
_ mapped, and zoned as Metropolitan Green Belt; 
thousands of applications to build on this land, 


after being considered in detail by local authori- 


‘ties and again in many cases on appeal by the 
_Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 


C and the flowers are working a contrast have been rejected; millions of pounds of public 


funds have been spent on direct purchase of 


regarded as eternal and, to quote Sir Her- Jand in this area for the common good or in 


compensation to landowners for not being 
allowed to build to their own profit. Much time, 
trouble, and expense could have been saved for 
this generation by - putting the Metropolitan 
_ Green Belt—on paper—just outside the expected 
reach of suburban development as has happened 
since the sixteenth century when a green belt, 
two miles from Charing Cross, was first pro- 
_ posed. The successful establishment—on the 
~ ground—of the Metropolitan Green Belt at its 
present distance from the centre of London 
_ Should rank as a major legislative and adminis- 
trative achievement of post-war. England. 
If the public generally was conscious of these 
_ matters and would voice its opinion vigorously 


of the state of mind induced by this gar- in defence of the Green Belt whenever it is 
can contract eternity into an hour’s threatened, the sporadic attempts which are still 
plation here’. That, or something of the made to build on it could be more easily 
nly ties up with Mr. Empson’s point 


defeated.—Yours, etc., 

-_ London, S.W.1 J. W. A. NEwHousE 

‘p _Joint Hon. Secretary, The Green Belt 
Council for Greater London 


Letter to a Young Composer 
Sir,—May I point out that the bone of con- 
tention between myself and Edmund Rubbra 
was over Dr, Rubbra’s reference to Schénberg as 
a “ systematiser ’? Hans Keller and I have pointed 
out that Schoénberg did not have a system at 
all, that the serial method developed (that is, 
changed) from work to work, and_ that 
Schonberg never taught it. I cannot accept the 
thesis that it is ‘beside the point’ whether or 
not Schdnberg consciously taught his theory. 
How can you teach something that is so 


indefinite anyway, and teach it unconsciously to _ 


people who are not conscious of being taught? 
As Schénberg’s earliest twelve-note work 
dates from the early *twenties, and Berg and 
Webern were his pupils circa 1905, it is difficult 
to see how they could have been aware of 
twelve-tone theory. On the question of variety 
of style, the term ‘ style’ surely means ‘ manner 
of expression” and- the differences in sound, 
texture, content, and method between, say, 
Schénberg’s Quartet, Berg’s Quartet Op. 3 and 
Lyric Suite, Webern’s Quartet works Opp. 5, 
9, and 28, and Skalkottas’ Ten Sketches for 
Quartet, are at least as marked as those between 
the quartets of tonal composers Walton, Sibelius, 
Carl Nielsen, Rubbra, Shostakovich: or does 
Dr. Rubbra mean something else by ‘style’, in 
which case he should explain his meaning. 
Lastly,music is music first, revolutionary 
after, and -neither Schonberg nor Keller nor I 
could care Jess about being revolutionary unless 
and until one’s expressive needs compel it.— 
Yours, etc., 


West Wickham Jor WHEELER 


Mozart’s Piano Concerto 

Sir,—The broadcast of Hoffmann’s versions 
of three slow movements from Mozart’s piano 
concertos (Third Programme, October 25) pub- 
licises a mode-.of performance urged by some 
authorities for years. In spite of all that is 
known about the pianoforte style of Mozart and 
his contemporaries, Pianists religiously continue 
to thump out the dreary successions of bare 
notes and octaves’ which cannot possibly have 
been intended other than as a guide. 

In Mozart’s time orchestral players were not 
necessarily expected to extemporise or embellish, 
but pianists were; we also know that they, like 
Chopin, made extensive use of a form of rubato 
in which the left hand keeps strict time while 
the right varies the rhythm according to sense 
and feeling. 

The virtuosos of the early nineteenth century 


too often abused this license: the art fell into” 


disrepute and is forgotten. But Mozart’s piano 
concertos are, to some minds, his most fascinat- 
ing works, and modern literal interpretations, 


especially of the slow movements, sound both 


tedious and absurd. Surely it is time that concert 
Pianists took trouble to find out more .nearly 
how they should be played.—Y ours, etc., 

Usk F. J. SOMERSET 


Sir,—The tradition of playing elaborated ver- 
sions of the slow movements of Mozart’s piano 
concertos (‘A Mozart Problem’, Third Pro- 
gramme, October 25) has been, in this country 
at least, only barely lost. 

The English composer and pianist Cypriani 
Potter played the Mozart concertos in this way 
after, according to Sir George Macfarren, learn- 
ing the technique from his teacher Attwood, 
who was a pupil of Mozart. Although Potter’s 
appearances in public ended in 1859 it is prob- 
able that he gave private performances of the 


Mozart concertos up to the time of his death in 


1871, i.e., almost within living memory. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.B.18 B. E. Huccins 
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Art 


ICASSO is a public artist. He addresses large audiences, he 
lives a public life and, in a sense that does not apply to any 
other modern artist, he is widely understood. An exhibition at 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts called ‘ Picasso, Himself’ 
commemorates his seventy-fifth birthday: It is a fascinating collection 
of photographs, drawings, and 
documents relating to all 
periods of his life. The main 
interest is, of course, provided 
by the photographs. They 
build up such a brilliant, tang- 
ible picture of him that one « 
finds oneself looking at them 
as though they also were by 
his hand; and every picture 
that is reproduced in the ex- 
hibition appears, as never 
before, to be a self-portrait. 

His half-naked — figure 
crouches in the shadows of a 
barn. Behind him like a row of 
archaic medals stand plates 
with faces. In front of him is 
a writhing white line, a trans- 
parent creature which he 
stoops as if to catch by the 
tail; as he does so he glances 
up- and we are fixed by one 
burning eye. It is Picasso 
drawing in the dark with a 
torch. No picture in the ex- 
hibition comes closer to its 
subject; the camera’s material- 
ist eye, we tell ourselves, has 
actually caught the creative 
outpouring before it touches 
earth. The image is as simple 
and as full of meaning as a 
cartoon figure with a balloon- 
ful of words in its mouth. 

Picasso is the type of the 
modern artist. He is a cult. 
The legend must be taken as 
seriously as we take him for 
it is part of his work. Even 
the most bogus publication 
devoted to him, and there have 
been hundreds and hundreds, 
throws some light on the 
nature of his extraordinary 
legend. Has language ever been 
used about another artist as it has been used about him? ‘. . . He 
denounces the divine creation or accepts it in order to complete it... 
He might be called the man of the Eighth Day of Creation’. (This 
is how the newest book* on his art concludes.) And indeed it is a 
superman that the authors are describing. He is a wanderer, an 
Absolom, restless, continually driving himself to new problems; yet 
he is a magician to whom nothing is impossible, so the ‘ problems’ are 
no sooner set than solved. Indeed his achievement lies as much in 
setting these problems as in overcoming them; both illustrate his 
incomparable power. Thus ‘ there is nothing his eye cannot see through, 
no undertaking to which he cannot turn his hand. In his, endless 
quest . . . he discovers many truths, only to ‘turn away from them and 
find others . . .’ (page 136). This hero’s achievements are seen against 
a background that is permanently fixed. Thus when he painted 
“Guernica ’ (in 1937, i.e., after thirty years in the avant garde) we are 


‘Picasso drawing with a flash-light’ 
‘Picasso, Himself’ at the Institute of Contemporary Arts 


* Picasso: Studies of his Work and Life. By Frank Elgar and Robert Maillard. Translated by Francis Scarfe. gh and Hudson, 25s. 
+ Portrait of Picasso. Roland Penrose. A companion to the I.C.A. exhibition,.Lund Humphries. 10s. ; 
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The Legend of Pablo Picasso 


By ANDREW FORGE 


(1949): 
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. 4 
told ‘all the traditional devices of technique have been thrust aside ~ 
by a powerful wave of emotion . . . all the conventional bag of ~ 
tricks is discarded ’. 4 
I think it would be a mistake to dismiss these ridiculous eulogies as — 
nonsense. Of course they are meaningless if we read them as actual — 
descriptions of an actual man; 
but if we read them as con- ~ 
tributions to a legend of art 
then they have a relevance, for 
Picasso himself has nourished 
and popularised this legend. 
One of his enduring themes 
has been art itself and, by ex- 
tension, the artist, his imagina- 
tion, his sense of reality. He 
has dealt directly with the 
theme in his drawings -and 
etchings of the artist and his 
model, and indirectly he has” 
done the same thing with each ~ 
change of style. Even the 
cubist works can be seen as 
much as reflections upon the — 
grammar of drawing as exer- 
cises in a new grammar. The 
papiers collés and all the styles ii 
that have descended from 4 
them. have dealt with this” 
theme in another way. In the — 
sculpture in which he uses real 
objects, he exposes and reflects & 
upon the working » of his — 
imagination. ‘Look’, he says, 
‘to you this is only a gas tap. — 
In my hands it becomes -) 
crest of a bird’. 
The earliest pictures in the 4 
exhibition show him a long-— : 
haired and theatrical Bohem-— 
ian among those Barcelona ~ 
intellectuals © whe, Roland 
Penrose tells us, felt driven — Pa 
to ‘anarchic rebellion’ 
‘an urge to suffer as le poete” 
maudit’+. During the Blue” 
Period Picasso sees himself — 
ect 2 among the outcasts an 
e beggars; the starved Harle- 
quin is himself. But by 1914 i 
he is posing for the camera 
Gjon Mili as a strong man, stripped to © 
his socks, in front of the cubist canvases. As his history of destruction 
and creation- grows longer his stance becomes more confident; he 
poses like a pro., a Gabin, unsmiling in stocky double-breasted suits. 
After the war perfectly prepared sets of photographs do justice to 
his. public stature. He revels in his position: we see him working ai 
his potter’s wheel or painting. He receives or visits his friends, Prévert, 
Corbusier, Miré, tough and sloppy brother-lions but lacking his regal 
fire, Braque a white-haired old gardener invited indoors. We seé 
Picasso following his wife across the sand bearing with ironical pomp 


a 


den igs inate ree, ae 


e 
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a photograph from the exhibition 


his. bull-ring at Vallauris, surrounded by his beautiful friends and | 
children, Cocteau at his elbow, an incredible old magician king. It ha 

been an extraordinary thing, the development and perfection of 
legend. Generations have contributed. Picasso himself has defined: 2 
lived up to what we have expected of a modern artist. - 


hoki Tree. -By Hesketh Pearson. 


Methuen. 25s. 
EPT IN WINNING the eee of knighthood 


; Sir Max Beerbohm, were dissimilar in a 


hs ‘candle at both ends but turning himself 


ii ato a whole box of fireworks, always eager, in® 
Max 


’s phrase, to ‘flame amazement’. 
ed that his highest ambition was to be a 


for no adjective admitting minor status. 


lavishly in conversation that when his mots 
} on record in cold print, some inevitably seem 


these aphorisms delivered with the 
in ‘the Dome’ above his theatre or in 
( Besiacions early mornings at the Garrick 
ub, and delivered by an actor who could time 
id point them in ‘speech as only an adroit 


2 Tree of His Majesty’ s, the ‘great house of 
] is Own creation, ‘my beautiful theatre’, acting 
‘the everiing on the stage and acting no less 
the stage, all day and most of the night, is 
r idly and fairly portrayed in Hesketh Pearson’ s 


. Tree’s theatrical performance defied 
ication: a character himself, he was at 
chest in rich character parts. Mr. Pearson 
that, while his excellent Malvolio could 
improve on Shakespeare, his Fagin did | 
mphantly improve on Dickens. It was said © 
advance that so sinister a Svengali could 
- play the English gentleman that was 
1 Newcome; but he defied his detractors. 
a his failures, including a Hamlet that 


efly_ ie comedy. But his ‘ Richard II’ 

exquisite pathos. - 

was a selfish actor, it was averred, yet 
never grudged the presence of high talents 

at his side. A merely egotistic actor-manager is 

isily recognisable by his choice of supporting 

s: they must do no more than twinkle while 


Her, the darling of the day (and a fine actor 
ell as a model of romance), and kept him 


m season after season. Tree, with all his 


mn. the ering scale, himself directing. But 
ed his taste for ‘drama of thought and 
ion and comedy of an unusual kind; he 
with Shaw over ‘Pygmalion’ ‘ but he 
juced and played it. 

r. Pearson has dealt justly with all these 
f a multitudinous and abounding figure. 
d young man, he was a member of Tree’s 
remembers well the fascinating 
of his chief’s kindly actions and 
t: he has written a book 
‘ree would surely have liked, salty in 
and carefully considered in its 
one = those setecenfident 


ir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and his half-brother, wa: 


‘kable number of ways. Max could have 
quoted Romeo, *T’ll be a candle-holder and 
ok on”. He remained critical and withdrawn, 


‘quizzing the West End theatres and West End - 
‘society in which Herbert was not only burning | 


petit maitre, while Herbert would have cared 
Max could write the perfect epigram, while 
rbert, in love with epigram, spilled his jests 


4 flippant and facetious. But one has to 
| gine 


, and in tragedy it was alleged that he | 


blazes: But Tree did not dismiss Lewis ~ 


some years. Often’ his colleagues ‘ stole the: 


en ‘regards and praised as such, stayed with 


_ candidates for glory who could laugh at himself 
_ when ambition fell into absurdity. When most 
_ laughable, he remained likeable. Here is a word- 
portrait that can be hung in high company. It 
is one deservedly exhibited today when Tree 
hhas become a great memory to the old and a 
_mere legend to the young, and when his heloved 
theatre—almost temple—of the classics provides 
two-year runs for American farces. 


" Saints of Sind. By Peter Mayne. 


- Murray. 18s. 

"With his’ third travel book Peter Mayne has 
‘maintained all the qualities which made his first 
_ two books deservedly popular: he writes with 
grace, speed, and humour; he conveys, gently, 
“almost imperceptibly, a good deal of fairly exotic 
information; and he communicates his enthus- 
jasm for the life and characters of the more 
~yirile’ Muslim ‘races, particularly the Pathans. 
He accepts and does not judge their behaviour, 
showever disconcerting it may be; and he happily 
shares their experiences, which in the present 
book include an almost murderous massage, and 
the drinking of a considerable quantity of bhang, 
a hashish infusion. 

_ The main subject of the present book is the 
very curious system of hereditary Muslim saints 
or, Pirs which has developed in Sind ‘like 
‘orchids about the hardwood bole of Islam’. 
Orthodox Mohammedanism has no place for 


> saints; but they proliferated in contact with 


Hinduism. Their peculiar development was in 
"linking sanctity with heredity, developing a 
‘series’ ‘of small theocratic states or congregations; 
the right to nominate the chief of the celibate 
faqirs | or qalendars attached to the shrines was 
part of the hereditary perquisites. In most cases 
the development was not unlike that of small 
Protestant sects in England or the U.S.A.; but 
» occasionally, as with the notorious Pirs of 
Pagiaro, and their fanatical Hurs, true kingdoms 
ere developed uncontrolled by the secular 
‘sanctions ruling in most of India (since 1947, 
* Pakistan). The sixth in succession behaved like 
a mad Roman Emperor and was finally hanged 
: 1943 for ‘waging war against the King’, 
“and, more notoriously, keeping a boy in a 
on box. 

Peter Mayne describes his visits to a number 
of these Pirs, including the seventh Pir Pagaro, 
his conversations with them and with the people 
‘attached to the shrines Git was among the faqirs 
he met most of the Pathans) and the observa- 
tions of the cults. Although the descriptions are 
conversational, the sum is quite a considerable 
addition to our knowledge of one of the odd 
by-ways of a major religion. As such it can be 
unreservedly: recommended. Unfortunately there 


--is a certain amount of extraneous matter (one 


hesitates to write ‘padding’ but there is no 
acceptable synonym) chiefly consisting of con- 
versations with ‘ Terence’ about the book Peter 
Mayne was planning to write (the book under 
review), and entertaining though these some- 
times are they have a tendency to hold up the 


ee 


The Open Sea ~- : 
_ By Alister C. Hardy. Collins. 30s. 


Some readers may remember that Sellar and 
Yeatman’s Horse-nonsense depicted all the 
horrors of being ‘bad about the horse’ in U- 
circles, but those calamities nowhere approached 
thet Teprosy. which attaches to naturalists who are 
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‘bad about the sea’, There was never much 
excuse for them, and there is less than ever, 
because Professor Hardy’s book The Open Sea 
is not only authoritative but enthralling. Few 
naturalists can equal his knowledge of life in 


the sea which -he acquired the hard way, not , 


from books, mor even in.a comfortable labora- 
tory, but in small ships for prolonged periods, 
after a very thorough grounding in zoology. It 
is therefore no coincidence that he is one of the 
few living professors of zoology in this country 
who ‘know’ their animals. Even before he 
graduated he had- embarked on research; and 
it is told how he sat up all night watching the 
reproductive spores of Dinobryon, or the 
division of the egg of Priapulus, observations of 
great importance that had never been made 
before. 

Mechanical ingenuity is one of Professor 
Hardy’s abilities which he has developed to the 
point of genius, His automatic recording equip- 
ment that can be towed by a ship at a deter- 
mined depth and which catches and preserves 
in classified order, mile by mile, the minute 
inhabitants of the sea which it encounters, is 
not only a beautiful piece of apparatus but also 
an invaluable instrument for fisheries research. 

For most people, it seems to be enough to 
know that fish are found in the sea. But where 
in the sea? For they are not found everywhere. 
And how can they be found? This is where all 
the work on spawning grounds, food chains, 
indicator species, plankton records, echo-sound- 
ing equipment, current meters and drift bottles 


comes in. For just as atmosphere and climates ~ — 


differ at different places, so sea water differs. 
from place to place, in chemical composition, 
viscosity, temperature, and living contents. 

This new addition to the New Naturalist 
Series has the unusual feature that it takes the 
reader into the author’s confidence, for it is 
written as a personal narrative and the coloured 
illustrations were painted by him. He is a charm- 
ing as well as dependable pilot through this 
fascinating subject. 


Ethical Value. By George F. Hourani. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


Utilitarianism, the view that ‘ good’ is definable 
in terms of pleasure or happiness and _ that 
‘right’ is what produces the most of this for 
most people, was. widely accepted in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries but has found 
few supporters among moral philosophers in the 
twentieth. For it has been argued that not only 
is ‘good’ not definable in terms of pleasure or 
happiness, but that it is not definable at all, and 
that those who say it can be defined commit a 
fallacy, the so-called ‘ Naturalistic Fallacy’, of 
supposing that good, which is really an 
irreducible non-natural quality or feature of 
things, is reducible to some natural quality or 
feature of them. Other critics of utilitarianism 
accuse its adherents of failing to notice that 
when something is said to be good it is not 
having qualities or features attributed to it but 
is being commended, recommended, promoted, 
advertised, so that the word ‘ good ’ is essentially 


-a word by means of which guidance i is given or 


action stimulated. Moreover, it is also objected 
to the utilitarianism of our great-grandfathers 
that it fails to make room for justice, since the 
promotion of as much happiness as possible for 
as many people as possible might be unjust 
if it were not fairly distributed among them. 
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PETER MAYNE SkeTeuine le 


C, ’ E 
Author of ‘The Alleys of Marrakesh for Pleasure and Profit 
The easiest and most successful way is ~ s 


and ‘The Narrow Smile’ 
by Press Art School Postal Courses. 


An original book which combines a personal quest, a personal They Wave. trainee GOR ee aeeteae 
adventure, and a record of travel. Sind, in the country of the | artists than any other school of the 
Lower Indus Valley, West Pakistan, is a bad where saints abound. kind. Whether you are a Beginner, 
Thi TV eM i] t Advanced Student, interested in 

is is an evocative account of Mr. Mayne’s pi grimage o many Gomer kial aot  WREEoe Gals eae 
of the shrines and of their hospitable presiding saints. He is some- _ other branch of Art, [havea Course for _ 
times serious, sometimes very funny, but at all times compassionate. 
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ence of experts in 


Drawing Lesson in itself. 
Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOLLTD. 
ATTIC IN LUXEMBOURG Bae 1 
: Each month, THE 
how helpfularticlesspecially 
BER YL MILES designed to achieve 
a income by pia 
= Benefit, then, from the 
and ‘Islands of Contrast’ write knowledge and experi- # 
d every field of saleable } 
an writing. Increase your @ 
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Beryl Miles brings to all the places she explores her own ieee 


itable enthusiasm and freshness of contact. There were few aspects sell how fo write effectively fj 
of life in Luxembourg that she did not investigate, and she has ..for magazines and | 
: - newspapers, for book | 
written a delightful account of her travels. Into her personal publishers, for radio 
5 and TV. B 


adventures and encounters Miss Miles weaves the fascinating 


history and legends of the Grand Duchy. 
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THE WRITER, 124, New § 

Bond Street, London, W.1. § © 


‘Write after reading 
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When the Dauphin 


of France sent Henry V 
a gift of tennis balls, the 


A : 4 ; King was far from grateful: in 
sa aN fact, he was so insulted that he 
ATA started a European war! A more 


tactful present would have been 
a Book Token. Book Tokens 
make ideal presents: 
Whatever your friends’ 


—they'll bless you for the 
kind thought that enabled 

them to choose 
for themselves. 


From kindergarten to university 4 


There is nothing to equal THE TiMEs EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
for.keeping in touch with the latest developments in education. 
It is rewarding reading for parents, teachers, and all those inter- 
ested in training the young. Each week THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
' SUPPLEMENT covers the whole field of current educational prac- 
tice and includes reviews of educational books and the arts. 


Pr 
‘rehabilitate eiiacanisa, The author argues 
. he is not the first to take this line—that 
Naturalistic Fallacy is not a fallacy at all, 
d that the only legitimate way of upsetting a 
gested definition of ‘good’ is to show ‘hae 


i kc ee re => 


eld to be good, To say that something is good, 
. holds, is to say that it somehow satisfies 
ple, either actually, as with a good meal 


utiful object which i is buried in the sand but 
ld delight the eye of the beholder if it were 
uncovered. He rejects the view that ‘ good’. 
s essentially a word for goading or guiding — 
ion, largely on the ground that people often 
y that something is a or ight and yet have 


fe meets the | point about Giatioe = equating 
fice with equality and bringing equality into 
definition ‘of right’, so that a right action 


‘ le and distributes satisfactions as equally 
Possible. age 
F ‘Social Eudaemonism ’, 


“as Profession 


contrived but sometimes Gevastating flat- 
85 is reminiscent of Earl Attlee’s or of Aris- 
s. It is a great improvement on the older 


tion is the action that brings about most satis- 
asure Were some sort of product which every- 
wants to possess—satisfaction, on the other 
is obviously inseparable from what pro- 


it. Professor Hourani’s clarity and candour_ 


sory. The chief of these is that whereas satis- 
m in the suffering of others is universally — 


tion of “good ’ in terms of satisfaction is 


nce of any commensurate dissatisfaction. 


en as a ce is aes lucid, and 


— and Rontiots of John Donne 
dited a Theodore Redpath. 


sition “consists of an introduction in 
lich on of what has already been written. 


summarised, a text based on Grierson’s but: 
Ww ee te wae spelling and ee cana and 


nbridge, eb he teaches, and fis for the 
eral reader’, -whoever is. concealed by that 


he suggestion at betaitee the extant Mss. 
onne (which are all copies) are later than 
, his contemporary Jonson’s knowledge of 
oems may well have been patchy in 1618. 
also the characteristic remark that the 
“offer a somewhat bewildering . variety ’, 
d by the statement, expressive of donnish 
ance, that they are ‘ susceptible of various 
lassification ’. Dr. Redpath’s style is 
© the. point of gracelessness: he uses 
“pedally ’, for instance, 

“of the: Brerigon of syno- 


ni’: book is an attempl ¥ 


ails to apply to the things that are commonly ; 


sically consumed, or potentially, as with some 


ani calls it, is unpretentiously but briskly 
—_ defended i ina style which, on account 


s of utilitarianism, for to say that the right 


action which produces most pleasure, as if 


it easy to discover the difficulties in his’ ‘f 
1 to be bad, it ought to be good if Hourani’s © 


tion from. as public execution or humiliation B 


mne’s life and ‘literary achievement is = 


“some not very happy (e.g., ‘ devastatingly 
ive women’ for ‘morning - beauties Ns 
others, such as ‘ineffectual’ for ‘ vain’, elemen- 
, and nearly all unnecessary. The ‘fact that 
ie ‘ending ‘ -tion’ is frequently dissyllabic in 
; ethan verse is, one would have thought, 
well known: Dr. Redpath notes each occurrence 
_ with grave punctiliousness. The word ‘of’ in 

titles ‘A Valediction: of weeping’, means, ne 
are told, ‘ one wonders how readers of 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage have managed 
_ without Dr. Redpath for so long. Most of the 
notes are qualified by phrases like ‘after much 
hesitation ’; Dr. Redpath never adopts a reading, 
but always ‘ ventures 'to adopt it’. A typical in- 


"stance of his cautious interpretative method is 


‘the note on the phrase ‘a globe, yea world’ 
- (“Of Weeping”, line 16): ‘I think the sense is 
perhaps “a globe, no, more than that, a real 
world ”’.- Dr. Redpath is perhaps unnecessarily 
frightened of originality : indeed many of his 
notes are ascribed to various academic colleagues, 
' to such an extent that the book seems almost 
: the work of a syndicate. 

In short, Dr. Redpath seems to assume that 
Tisae’s English is a foreign language that 
requires modernising as Pope modernised the 
fourth satire. After a generation of Grierson, 
Eliot, Richards, and Leavis, such an assumption 
seems, to put it bluntly, rather cheek. If we need 
a Kelly’s Keys to the Classics, a crib, for a great 
poet of our own heritage, what is the point of 


~ being English, of having a vernacular, at all? 


Poetry is not a mechanical thing, and those who 
can read it only with the aid of an academic 
‘machine are simply not reading it at all. 


You: are Wrong Father Huddleston 
By Mlexander Steward. 


_ Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


Father Huddleston’s Naught for your Comfort, 
by its intensely moving presentation of the 


E rrect, for vast multitudes might derive satis- _ experiences of a priest in an African slum, won 


| wide hearing for certain facts that were already 
well known to all serious students of African 
policies and had often been stated by South 


saa Hourani concludes his ingenious but - Africans whose testimony could not, like his, be 
ag Point of. oe as discussion of - discredited on the ground that they had lived in 


e country ‘only’ twelve years. This book, 
which from internal evidence seems to be by one 
of the Union’s overseas information officers, 
must be the official reply which we were pro- 


“mised some months ago. It consists largely, if 


one may quote from its criticism of Father 
Huddleston, of ‘familiar generalisations ’. 

Father Huddleston knows only Johannesburg, 
“and the urban African is not typical of a popula- 


~tion two-thirds of which is urbanised. Mr. 


‘Steward also knows Zululand, where Africans 
in his boyhood were simple and friendly, and 
absurdly superstitious. Father Huddleston is 
the last of the ‘ political missionaries’ who, ever 
since John Philip, have ‘ discredited or mocked 
or ignored the views and humanitarian en- 

vours of those who differed from them’, The 


Sratice contro] that he complains of—though 


Mr. Steward wisely avoids mention of the 
brutality with which it is enforced—is made 
“necessary by his own activities. He is senti- 
"mental about Sophiatown, » and regretted its 
demolition simply because it took his flock from 
him, Councillor Schauder, j.P., who has been 
“fifty : years in South Africa, says when races mix 


"they only pick up one another’s vices. Father 


Huddleston utterly misunderstands apartheid, 
aim: of which is to give Africans opportuni- 
ties of advancement in the environment to which 
they are suited and thus prevent the appearance 


Pai the only possible alternative, a caste-like 
colour stratification. It is the answer which a 
“people of unrivalled experience have found for 


an unprecedented problem (a good piece of logic 
ee 


pur a * 
ae cee 


from one who makes much of his opponent’s 
illogicality). The Bantu Education Act.will make 
Africans into good farmers—just what educa- 
tional commissions say we ought to do in the 
British territories. South Africa spends more per 
head of African population on social services 
than any other African country, though we are 
not given percentages of national income nor 
rates of. taxation. The last chapter is a sort of 
collection of unsolicited testimonials. Of course 
the Tomlinson Report is mentioned, but not its 
lukewarm reception by the Union Government. 
No doubt this will be a useful compendium of 
talking points for South Africans abroad. 


Atoms and the Universe. By G. O. Jones, 
J. Rotblat, and G. J. Whitrow. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 

The Viking Rocket Story 
By Milton W. Rosen.. Faber. 21s. 

The first of these books is based on a series 

of lectures organised by the Extramural Depart- 

ment of the University of London and the 

Croydon Education Committee. The 

authors are well-known authorities on various 

branches of physics and cosmology. They have 
made a determined effort to expound to the non- 
specialist current physical conceptions of matter 
and the universe. They have described the 
present knowledge of atoms, and the new range 
of sub-atomic particles, the mesons, whose 
nature and function is still very obscure, The 
various instruments by which these new particles 
have been discovered, such as the improved 
photographie plates for 
rays, and synchro-cyclotrons and cosmotrons 
are explained and. illustrated. The most interest- 
ing sub-atomic reactions, such as those by which 
the sun produces its energy and upon which the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs depend, are 
succinctly outlined. There are brief expositions 
of the theories of relativity and the quantum, 


and notes on the role that mathematics plays in 


science. Finally, atoms, relativity, and quanta 
are called upon to interpret the appearance of 
the stars and nebulz, and the shape and destiny 
of the universe. This vast range of topics is 


covered. comprehensively yet compactly. The~ 


book should be in every library. 

Mr. Milton W. Rosen is one of the chief 
authorities on rockets, and has been appointed 
Technical Director of the Earth Satellite Project 
recently announced by President Eisenhower. 
He has been the leader of the development of 
the Viking rockets, which were constructed in 
the United States for the scientific investigation 
into the condition of the atmosphere at great 
heights. The effective start of Mr. Rosen’s work 
began with the arrival in America of the 
hundred V2 rockets captured from the Germans. 
These were designed to carry a heavy explosive 
charge, and were not particularly stable. As a 
missile, it did not matter whether the V2 rolled 
head-over-heels in the upper atmosphere as long 
as it successfully dropped on the target two 
hundred miles away. But the aim of Mr. Rosen’s 
project was to design rockets for scientific 
observation of the upper atmosphere. It. was 
essential that cameras for photographing the 
surface of the earth or taking spectrographs of 
the rays from the sun should point steadily in 
the right direction. The American team therefore 
set out to make a lighter, more stable rocket, and 
their Viking was only one-third as heavy as the 
V2. Its most novel feature was the hinging of 
the engine, so that the rocket could be steered 
by a gyroscope which “swung the engine and its 
issuing jet in the appropriate direction. One of 
the Vikings rose to 158 miles, 


In what he calls his ‘ Postlude’ Mr. Rosen 


has given a valuable résumé of the results of the . 


three - 


investigating cosmic- 


~. 


MICROBE VERSUS MEDIC 
by PODALIRIUS 


4 
Illness has been regarded in many lights, and has been 
explained in a variety of ways. At one time I recall the 
interpretation had a religious flavour. Illness was-said to 
be a sign of the displeasure of the Gods. t 

Later on in the history of the world pseudo-scientific 
practitioners—the alchemists and others—explained ill- 
nesses as malignant humours, and left the matter roughly 
at that. Yet, over the whole time, there have been men in 
every civilisation who have steadfastly sought knowledge of 
the human body. 

At long last came the day when the first microbe was 
discovered. The work of Louis Pasteur started a universal 
search for germs, and as doctors isolated the various types, 
so they became better informed about the illnesses and 
diseases which each could produce. The facts were reason- 
ably clear—find and isolate the germs, said my colleagues 
at the turn of this century, and then kill them and we shall 
have the answer to disease. But it was not as easy as that. 
It was all very well to find out what would kill germs in 
the laboratory, but it was not necessarily possible to use 
the same substance in the human being, and it was not 
until the arrival of the sulphonamide drugs that a sub- 
stance became available which would actually kill some 
members of the bacterial family in the human body, with 
reasonable safety and reasonable certainty. 

From that day the war between medicine and germs has 
been intensified. Next came different kinds of sulpha 
drugs, some more effective against one group of germs, 
some more lethal to another, and so to the era of penicillin 
and the wonder drugs. 

You may well think that we have reached an age of 
security against bacteria, but have we? Are these sulphona- 
mides and the wonder drugs really so wonderful? They 
have their disadvantages in administration. They have 
unwanted side-effects, sometimes very harmful; and some 
patients, in addition to being resentful of repeated attack 
with a hypodermic needle, develop unwanted sensitivity to 
the drug. And, last of all, what about the wily bacteria? 


Their whole-race have not taken the anti-biotics entirely | 


lying down, and it is now becoming increasingly common 
to find that certain families of bacteria, which had hitherto 
responded to one of the wonder drugs, have now developed 
a resistance to the drug, and their extermination can only 
be achieved by yet another wonder drug, and so we shall 
go on. More wonder drugs will come, more problems will 
arise. Medical science is achieving’ mastery over the bac~ 
terial armies; none the less, older machines of war directed 
towards building up the human reserve may well be found 
to be of even greater importance when final account is 
taken in years to come. 

* ES a * 


Which is where we come in, Podalirius. Wonderful as the new 
drugs are, there is still much to be said for building up resistance 
to disease, and maintaining good physical and mental health by 
eating wisely, And wise eaters take Bemax regularly. 

Bemax, stabilized wheat germ, provides the vitamins, minerals 
and proyein that are too often lacking in the foods we eat to-day. 
Doctors, who like to prevent disease as well as curing it, recom- 
mend Bemax to their patients—and take it themselves, You can 
buy plain or chocolate-flavoured Bemax from any chemist. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS=A second series of selected 


Podalirius articles ¥s now available in booklet form. Write to the 
address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.5), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 


Codvalescedce 


| Correspoddedce : 


‘Good Companion” 


Darlig, I’m writig this id bed . . ; rather weak ad 


wobbly with a streamig flu-cold. Ad your letter 
made me weaker still, with laughig. Bless you. af 
- Thank heaved for the ‘Good Compadiod i they’ve ui 


. 


4] 
] 


Se... 


ledt me from the office. I’m catchig up with 
my correspoddedce with a yedgedce. Jack says _ 


he’ll give me ode of my owd this Christmas if 4 


~ ‘+ 


he gets a bodus. ; 
an’ . ¢ 


Very enduring Imperial ‘ Good Companions’, re 
British from A to Z. Two models, £26 & > 
£29.10.0, complete with carrying casé; Credit 7 
sale and H.P. terms available. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD., LEICESTER AND 


* 


ve seas 


<< £4 . ap 
4 


* e » <) 


‘rarer i in “density ‘than had been believed, that 
‘there are winds of 180 m.p.h. at a height of 3 
; 0 miles, and that the sun is slightly hotter 


R. WILLIAM SANSOM is a writer 
with a personality—I nearly slipped 
into adding ‘of his own’; whose else 
1d it be—which always leaves me feeling very 
much out in the cold. It keeps itself to itself, 
like the light in an Italian electric-light bulb. I 
am sure it must be very nice and bright up 
there inside that bulb, but I down here am one 
of the needy public. No, that nice, remote, 
3 -coloured bulb is a perfect Siamese cat of 
~ exclusiveness, palpitating away gently for the 
of the ‘moths, but really interested only 


y e, this is the old-(Mr. Sansom’s reputa- 

ds becoming venerable; like the bulb) ques- 
n of Mr. Sansom’s -style, for. which he has 
_ been praised, if not, may I add cattily, 
ed: 2@.g., as when Mr. John Betjeman (whee 
does say the most arresting things) an- 
need: ‘He makes prose. live again! ’ (All 


hom? Capability Brown?). If style be a mirror 
_Personality what impression do we get from 
is picture of two coarse women fighting on 
ne dance floor of a night-club? : 
Paes. they. stood face to face, breathing heavily, 
anger and fear blazing hard diamonds in their ~ 
‘eyes. Both women seemed now to swell in their 
_ plumage of silk and sequin and bangle and ear- 
ring, -like birds strutting to the dance, faces 
‘Screwed into war masks, Estelle’s mouth down- 

awn. oblong as a dragon dog, Dawn’s set in a 
me, cruel crescent, both showing pink. within the 


Eg 


ing backs 
“scruff 


9 it goes on; Very Good Style, very R.A., 


. long lacquered nails like blunted razors’ 


5. Why is it so embarrassingly self-con- 
us? Surely because it is the narcissistic style 
‘a writer interested in words (and as the 
dancers show not remarkably original or selective 
his use of them) rather than in people. 

The story is in keeping. It concerns one, 
ew Ligne} fortyish, handsome, with £700 
a year of his own, able to earn £1,500 extra on 
e side, elegant, with an ulcer, and dry eczema 


tends to bore us. He sees from his rooms a 


gardens between two London streets. (This re- 
n contact with life may also have a symbolic 
gestion.) The extremely damp Matthew spends — 
considerable ‘amount of time wondering 
‘ther or not she is.as wonderful as his dream 
her, At long last he gets to know his dream- 
she is the sweet, natural, charming country 
of an ex-pro who now runs a dance-hall. 
long, tong last it bursts upon his fuddy- 
y. head that he could propose to her, and 
joes so. She turns him down flat, God bless ~ 
But Matthew, for a wild whimsy, buys a toy 
ws and shoots sete messsees two 


‘squares of shadowless yellow! 


? Or just merely English? Dead since © 


“painted lip-rouge, both widening and straighten- = 
and arching necks like great cats raising - 
... and filled with a great intake of © 
reath they stayed for a moment poised, the pink- 
haired and the dark, two big dangerous women. 


“La Rixe’), very studio, a million miles away — 


. . like wild exotic dancers in dreadful ; 


on his calf and arm. (Symbolism. ) Matthew finds _ 
as boring as a desert. He proportionately — 


“young woman in a window across the back- — 


for the first artificial earth satellite, which will 
‘probably. bea small, light, hollow sphere, with- 
ant instruments, The mere fact that it will be 


New Novels 


gatden-lengths (my foot!) right through her open 
third-storey window and hits her fair on the 
head. He rushes around the block, sways her by 
his sudden burst of natural feeling and... 

It will be seen that if this were all good 
- Zuleika Dobson we could laugh as merrily as at 
-a final matinee of a Barrie revival in a half-empty 
theatre on a hot August Saturday. This is, in 
the main, heavy, serious stuff. That description 
‘of the night club fight is not ‘funny’! Nor 
descriptions of London in spring and summer 
‘at various hours, such as this (complete with 


it itself. "What is it palpitating about? Well, I~ exclamation-marks): 


os 


‘ElSewhere in the centre of the town, at seven 
in the morning whole ballrooms and _ the 
restaurants of hotels were a blaze of light! And 
igh. blocks. of concrete offices shone a million 
Yet no movement 
-. could be seen . . . the town was alive with a 
= ~ebright life of ghosts, For below each window-sill 

grey women were crawling about the floors like 

~ slow snails, buckets slopping, brushes scrubbing, 
_ floorbound and never appearing at window-height. 
oy. the cleaners, grey the soap—but grey the 
sou. 


~ © Mr. Sansom seems to be subject to a weakness for 


Portentous, disproportionate and importune 
emotion which amounts to something between a 
collapse of taste and a weakness for the melo- 
dramatic. A spring storm makes these simple 
London filatters-feel ‘ atavistic terrors, imminence 


_ of the Last Trump’. (Sic.) Somebody then sees 
4 a plane and we are told that it is ‘ nosing blindly 


to some awful pilot’s fate’. Why, for Heaven’s 
“sake? And was the pilot really so awful? And 
what of the poor, blooming passengers! I do 
‘not feel that Sansom is a novelist. He is good 
_at the miniscule touch—‘ a negroid drummer the 
colour of a soaked cigarette ’; 3a blackbird alight- 
ae with ‘a taffeta swish’. Such details are 
larming. He may be best as a travel-writer? 
‘ge emotions are beyond him and betray him. 
Thee is no disgrace in this, except when he 
tries them. Other story-writers were masters 
‘within the limited frame and failures outside it. 
The Loving Eye will probably haye a consider- 
able success, It is the real ‘Chelsea McCoy, 
ay made for the rabbits of Wigmore Street. 
The Sanity Inspectors was written by a German 
Beechiatrist who had experience of the war in 
Germany, Africa; and Italy. It is funny, fascinat- 
ing, and frighteningly intelligent. I gravely 
doubt if, basically, it is fiction; and if it be it 
just barely qualifies as a novel. Robert Vossmenge, 
the hero, does indeed pass through a certain 
‘Mental or spiritual development under the influ- 
ences of the war and the criticisms of his friend 
‘Pastor Degenbriick, but the very discursiveness of 

_ the narrative, which makes the book so enter- 
‘ taining as a series of case-histories, also deprives 
the story of significance through form-and- 
direction over long stretches. However, a certain 
stress on a basic theme-——‘ What is normality? ’— 
helps to give the coherence of a dominating idea. 
aa this purely clinical discussion, conducted 
with much gravity and an appealing gallows- 
humour, merges with the pastor’s persistent de- 
fence of the soul as against the sub-conscious we 
Bets an a antexplay of character, ay and ideas 
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susceptible of continuous observation for a con- 
siderable time will be sufficient to provide im- 
portant preliminary results. By virtue of his 
achievements and position, anything that-Mr, 
Rosen cares to write will be welcome. 


ak The Lovial Eye. By William Sansom. Hogarth Press. 13s. 6d. 

oo: The Sanity Inspectors. By Friedrich eich: Putnam. 13s. 6d. 

The Bright Blue Sky. By John Symonds. Chapman and Hall. 13s. 6d. 
Death in Another World. By Robert Cross. Putnam. 13s. 6d. 


which gradually forms a pattern whose design 
is itself a comment. At that point fictionalised 
reminiscence (if it is this?) becomes something 
very like art. It is a very unusual book, with 
real personality, though poorly shaped. 

There is a pleasant, meandering but plausible 
shape to Mr. John Symonds’ ironically melo- 
dramatic novel The Bright Blue Sky. Here the 
melodramatic touch is deliberately and wholly 
successful: Mr. Symonds is one of those novelists 
who likes to deal with eccentric characters any 
of whom might be capable of any kind of erratic 
behaviour, even robbery or murder. It may be 
that he relies a lot—too much?—on the chance 
inspiration of the pen; gives the characters too 
much automony. It is about a youngish painter 
who loves a girl who marries a bounder who 
seduces a widow who loves the painter who likes 


“her father who suspects the bounder (of murder- 


ing the girl) who exploits the widow who com- 
missions the painter to paint the house that 
John built. The girl is dead when the story 
opens so that there is a counterpoint throughout 
between past and present, a devicé which could 
be boring but is most skilfully achieved. My 
only criticism is that Mr. Symonds is so happy 
handling his eccentric surfaces that he does not 
penetrate far beyond them. 

I must pay-some tribute to Mr. Robert Cross’ 
Death in Another World; but what? It is a queer 
Jane Eyre-ish story set in a lonely mountain- 
valley in the Andes. A young Englishman arrives 
here to act as farm-agent, and finds that his 
employer is a middle-aged woman of a for- 
bidding temperament and a mysterious past. The 
grim story of her life is revealed bit by bit, 
interwoven with vivid and persuasive descrip- 
tions of the tough life of an Argentine farmer. 
Finally Mrs. Connel throws off her carapace and 
becomes human. The queerness of the book 
lies in the fact that Cross knows very well that 
the whole thing is Bronté-ish and therefore 
writes it like a slightly inhibited Defoe. This 
love-fear of the romantic note means that he 
ends up abruptly with one of the most crass 
epilogues ever appended to a novel mstead of 
letting it form some sort of meaningful shape 
of its own. If only he had had the courage of 
his emotions! But how few Englishmen ever 
have had since the days of Good Prince Albert! 

Those interested in French-Canadian litera- 
ture will profit by The Cashier, by Mlle. 
Gabrielle Roy (Heinemann, 15s.), a sincere, cold- 
kindly record of a Little Man in the naturalistic 
tradition of Anatole France’s Cranquebille. 
Short-story fans “may be grateful for being 
warned to save themselves 16s. on Waunter’s 
Tales, a Macmillan anthology. It contains only 
two well-written stories, which I shall not name 
in order to be able to say that it was an im- 
pertinence for the publishers to offer the book 
as a whole to the public. I now .know why 
editors do not often publish short stories. 


Writers are not generally prepared to go to the 


pains of writing them. They seem to think they 


can be dashed off in the intervals of more im- 


portant work, ; ‘ 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


vee, eh oe 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Run of the Mill 


A RUN-OF-THE-MILL WEEK, with the machine 
ticking over smoothly enough and no one 
looking for trouble: that about sums it up. 


Lured to the theatre, I missed ‘ Special Enquiry,’ 


As seen by the viewer: girls reading cards advertis- 
ing rooms to let-in ‘ Special Enquiry—A Girl 
Comes. to London’ on October 24 

° 

which had for its subtitle ‘A Girl Comes to 
London’. My deputy for the evening left a 
scribbled report: ‘A painstaking attempt to 
depict a social problem which somehow never 
became one’. For once, it seems, ‘ Special 
Enquiry’ failed in final effectiveness. That has 
rarely been a fault of the series in its previous 
manifestations, which have helped in quite a 
large way to anchor viewer loyalties to the docu- 
mentary form. Its contribution to our under- 
standing of some parts of the contemporary 
scene has been substantial. It has won its place 
in our esteem by assuming that powers of dis- 
cernment exist on our side of the screen too. 
It is a product of good television workmanship. 

Leading off with ‘Panorama’, which had a 
section on eels that made one hope that Terry- 
Thomas was watching and making notes, the 
programmes seemed not to aspire to distinction 
at any point. There was ‘ Look’ (‘ Little Drops 
of Water’), ‘Zoo Quest ’, ‘Buried Treasure ’, 
(from Tara), and ‘Thursday Clinic’, with 
“Home Town’ (Perth), the Queen’s visit to 
the Royal Engineers at Chatham, General 
Gruenther’s farewell from the County Hall, 
London, ‘England v. Hungary’ (young: foot- 
ballers) and ‘Saturday- Night Out’, (Café 
Royal), releasing us from the thraldom of the 
studios, where the atmosphere often seems to 
warrant the revival of an amusingly archaic 
word: pettifogging. It might have a special place 


_in the jargon of television. ‘ Thursday Clinic’, 


for example; what is there to say about its 
plodding attention to the trivia of hospital 
routine? We were shown a man brought into a 
casualty ward with an allegedly fractured ankle 
(not really’, we were told at the end, as if to 
send us happily to bed). 
reception, registration, diagnosis, and treatment 
were recorded at every step; but where were 
the steps leading us? To the margins of con- 
sciousness peopled now by beakers in night- 
caps snuggling down to invocations of ‘ Sleep 
sweeta—sleep sweeta ’! 


The processes of . 


The purpose and meaning of these too- 
faithful transcriptions have not been made clear. 
Are we to be impressed by the facilities and skill 
available at the great teaching hospital of St. 
Mary’s, London, or is this pious propaganda 


for the National Health Service? Trying to © 


answer one’s own bafflement, one falls back on 
the notion that the directing brains at Television 


Centre had decided, a little late in the day, to. 


exploit the vogue of the doctor in current 


journalism and literature (using the latter term ~ 


in the Pickwickian sense), The pitch of the 
programme was at the same level of sentiment, 
somewhere between ‘Ask Pickles’ and ‘Mr. 
Chips ’. 
much hospital experience was sardonic about 
some of the procedures shown to us; for instance, 
the house physician sitting down by a patient’s 
bed and chatting away regardless. What we must 
allow is that there is good intent behind all the 


scrupulous care -with script and camera. Unfor-. 


tunate that the total effect is too prosaic to be 
endured with patience. 

The current ‘Zoo Quest’ series has had more 
ethnological than zoological interest, and no 
doubt there are many viewers who would not 
have it otherwise. David Attenborough is an 
indispensable ‘front of the house’ man and the 
success of the programmes owes much to his 
‘seemingly easy charm. One feels that the real 
hero of the piece is the film cameraman, Charles 


: Larva of a mayfly nymph in ‘ Look—Little Drops of 


Water’ on October 24 


-Lagus, whose diligent eye has shown a rare 


selectiveness in recording animal and bird life ©~ 


in inaccessible places. His shots of simian society 
in the Borneo forest, for example, stay in the 
mind with the clarity of vivid personal 
experience. As the series progresses, I continue 


-to miss the personality of Jack Lester, whose | 
quiet assurance and authority were stamped on. 
its predecessors. I seize this chance of correcting - 
a widespread belief,-reported here, that he died . © 


from illnéss contracted on the expedition to 
British Guiana. The honorary secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London, Sir Solly Zucker- 
man, tells me that it was not so. Many viewers 
remember in particular Lester’s exceptional 


nerve in handling the more formidable fauna of — 


West Africa. 
‘Inventors’ Club’ 

documentary programme/and my main critical 

comment has been that it looks like it. The new 


session, just opened, may remoye that charge. 


The camera is being used more artfully. There 
is still room for the producer, James McCloy, 


f spread his wings, though the scope is 


ceiling paperer was more than an echo ¢ 
_ Heath Robinson and the automatic gree 


“surrender to the machine. 
Someone viewing with me who has. 


is B.B.C, television’s oldest 


Reinforcing a 3,000- year-old burial urn with 


gentle experiment rather than for bold advent: ire 
No doubt there are flighty viewers who wou 
rather watch Wilson, Keppel, and ‘Betty th: 
Hardern, Boumphrey, and Gilbert, but thos 
three old-faithfuls of ‘ Inventors’ Club ’ sup pl 
€ programme’s indispensable integrity — 
that is no mean service to an enterprise wl i 
is more useful to the community than | 
of the things that television does, Last we 


ventilator an unalarming symptom of | 


The cameras behaved with admirable. decal 
at General Gruenther’s farewell, televised fr 
County Hall, London, bringing us a successio 
of good clear pictures, Bernard Miles’ Bibl 
readings have the merit of novelty in so 
but it could be argued that they do not impera 
tively call for pictorial aids; Even so, I enjo 
last week’s programme, Religion and _ poli 
brought four good table talkers together ¢ 
Sunday evening, with Father Huddleston de: fin 
ing his position in relation to South -Africal 


affairs. Once again, the camera was ne 
indispensable. , 3 a. 

REGINALD POUND — 
DRAMA 


2 Half a Loa 
EXTRAVAGANT PRAISE is the least anyone ev 
expects. Modified raptures, like some propor 
tioned rebuke, are detested. There is supposed 1 
be something peculiarly odious about ‘ damninj 
with faint praise’. On the other hand, half 
loaf, etc. Unable, this week, to hand out en- 
thusiastic commendation to anything cae t 
second instalment of the admirable Fra 
Durbridge serial ‘The Other Man’ (which # 
deems the boredom of B.B.C. felevisieaa 
Saturday nights and is generally a very g 
model of what a television serial should 
I shall scratch about trying to scare up some 
crumbs of kindness in many other places. 

There was-a Welsh play by John Moore; 
“Local Boy Makes Good’; there was a 
done first by the Repertory Players, 
‘The’ Chertsey Apprentice’ by Frank Har 
which looked back to a Wellsian world and f 
dawn of cinematography. Children iad 


' 


bandages before raising it: a shot from 
Treasure—Tara’ on October 26 
Photographs: 


VEMBER 1 1956 


° 


“The Chertsey Apprentice’ on October 25, with John Crocker (at camera) as 
Willie Sugden, Gwendoline Watford as Susan Pengethrin, Nigel Stock as 
Nicholas Pengethrin, and John Ruddock (standing) as Pengethrin Senior 


Pleasant time with the first instalment of 
Kidnapped which fairly well communicated the 
feel of that famous opening incident on the 
Staircase which leads to a death trap. I say 
*fairly’ because I have no idea how it might 
affect the more blasé, horror-comic child-mind 
‘of today. As it happened I had not touched 
Kidnapped since I had first lost myself in it 
as a boy; and the excitement of that groping 
up the stairway in the dark and the terrible 
revelation of the lighting flash which showed 
whither the evil old uncle had directed the hero 
came back with full force. It might perhaps 
hhave been more exciting visually, but plays in 
* Children’s Television’ cannot in the nature 
of things enjoy very elaborate staging. Suffi- 
cient that the hero Leo Maguire seemed likeable 
enough to hold our interest. 

I had ténder memories, too, of ‘Bless the 
Bride’, that long runner which cheered our 
post-war gloom and seemed at the time to be 
the best musical or operetta since ‘ Bitter Sweet’. 
A. P. H’s words and Vivian Ellis’ often catchy 
tunes were a very happy combination—someone 
even said something about Gilbert and Sullivan. 
*T was never kissed before’ became, with certain 
tibald variants, the song of the year. ‘ This is 
my lovely day’ and the imitation French folk 
song ‘Ma belle Marguerite’ followed 
up, imprinting firmly on the public 
memory the- voices of Lizbeth Webb 
and Georges Guétary. One remembers, 
too, the prettiness of the stage picture— 
‘as pretty as a Victorian valentine—and, 
im the dreary forties of this century, the 
seventies of the last century, bustles 
and all, looked magical. 

_ But time marches on, Whether it was 
the lack of colour, or whether. we have 
had a bit too much Victoriana, or, 
whether the producer (Francis Essex) 
failed to get us on to really intimate 
terms with the little operetta, the tele- 
ision refurbishing of this pleasant 
piece was something less than utterly 
apelling. I found—which is rare for 
at Brian Reece’s funny man was 
wing irritating; and that the heroine 
y Bazely tended to become insipid. 
smiled bravely, wrinkled her nose 
sang without too much apparent 
ousness, but her French adventure 
med rather uninteresting and charm- 
which was in part due perhaps to 
relentlessly nasal French accent and 
ting of her Gallic swain, capably 


we had, either by design 


Or accident, a cheerful 
lady in ‘What's My 


Line? ’ whose profession. 


was to be a sponger, an 
honourable calling in 
the china industry. ‘ The 


Sponger ’ of the ° 


Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation’s filmed 
playlet was of different 
application. There was 
some slick production 
here by Leo Orenstein, 
particularly a series of 
long shots down a few 
yards of railway track 
which will probably stay 
in the mind when the 
rather trite drama itself 
has faded. It was a 
change to see a set of 
new faces and hear the 
harsh bawling voices of 
these rather primitive 
people. They seemed 
doubly full of life after 
the bloodless — musical- 


and Patricia Driscoll 


“THE LISTENER 


played by Edmund 
Goffron. Nearest to the 
original spirit of the 
piece were Betty Paul as 
the sophisticated lady 
from Paris; and also 
Anona Winn as the 
nanny whose | song, 
‘Duckie’, was always 
one of the highlights. 
But even she was a 
shade too roguey-poguey 
in close-up. Edmund 
Donlevy and Joan 
Young were the heavy 
parents, and a good 
crew of minors played 
up with spirit. It was— 
and this is no damning 
with faint praise—a 
pleasant enough affair, 
and no doubt on many 
hearths it proved lively 
to the last. I must record 
wilting spirits on my 
own. 

Earlier in the evening 


725 
comedy Victorians of the previous ninety 
minutes. 

I am told that ‘The Yana Show’ is very 
popular. I am glad to hear it. It only confirms 
my belief that no human activity need want 
appreciation. It takes all sorts to make a world 
(if I may mint a dazzling new thought), and I 
shall leave to someone better qualified the just 
assessment of a programme which seemed to me 
like forty-five minutes of thoroughly second- 
rate Variety. without redeeming feature. But 
there—as one’s nanny used to say—why fret? 
By turning a knob one could see even worse 
elsewhere. 

Puitie Hore-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
James and Frank 


It 1s HENRY JAMES. again, the ‘ indefatigable 
alchemist’, as Max Beerbohm called him, 


though we can be sure that Max was not talking 
about James’ progress in the theatre, the anxieties 
of a writer who was never meant to be an Un- 
holy Tradesman. By now we are well used to 


‘Bless the Bride’ on October 28, with (left to right) Margaret Ashton as 

Elizabeth, Pamela Beezley as Ann, Elizabeth Trevor as Frances, Pamela 

Harrington as Alice, June Clare as Charlotte, Edmund Donlevy as Augustus 

Willow, Sally Bazely as Lucy Willow, Brian Reece as Thomas Trout, and 
Edmund Goffron as Pierre Fontaine 


Scene from Episode 2 of ‘The Other Man’ on October 27, with (left 
to right) J ack Lambert as Dr. Sheldon, Philip Guard as Robin Craven, 


as Katherine Walters 


the way in which he can come through 
to us on the air in leisurely fashion— 
true, ‘ The Princess Casamassima’ was 
not 2 wine that travelled—or in the 
theatre when re-handled by technicians 
more accomplished than he was. I 
am still a little puzzled by ‘ Letter from 
Paris’ (Home) in which Dodie Smith 
has taken James in hand and tried to 
make a play from the novel of The 
Reverberator. In the theatre, four years 
ago, this was as flat as a forgotten glass 
of mineral water. It seemed to me to 
thrive better on Saturday in the dis- 
embodied theatre, though even now I 
cannot believe that the material called 
urgently for dramatisation. Here we 
are left without James’ dear-octopus 
style (“Those lips that labour with 
conspicuous twist’—Edmund Gosse), 
and with little enough to compensate 
us in character and drama. 

Even so, the play does fare better on 
radio than I would have thought (ver- 
sion by Cynthia Pughe; production by 
the admirably devoted Mary Hope 
Allen). Here—the scene is Paris of the 


*) 


Tot 7 


on a trouse Party 


Ski-ing, skating, tailing, dancing—every 
minute is fun with a Cooks House Party. 
Our charming hostess will introduce you to 
new friends and make all sorts of exciting 
arrangements for your holiday. The low in- 
clusive charge covers your stay at a comfort- 
able hotel,travel to and from the resort, and 
the services of our hostess. Just look at 
these prices! 

15 day’s holiday, Mayrhofen (Austria) from 
29 Gns. or 15 days’ holiday, Kandersteg 
(Switzerland) for 34 Gns. 

Cooks*“ Winter Sports” programme has 
scores of winter holidays all over Europe. 
Call or write for your free copy now. 


COOKS 


Berkeley St., 
Also Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 


INITIATION PARTIES 


Here is a chance for be- 
ginners to try their ‘ski 
legs”. A kind but firm 
expert will teach them on 
easy slopes and they soon 
turnintoconfidentskiers. 
Kandersteg. 15 days’ holi- 
day. (including tuition 
and hire of equipment) 
49 Gas. 


THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/2/NJ, 
London, W.1 or branches. 


* Over nineteen years 
I have used these Veldtschoen during shooting trips inmany 
parts of the world, in addition to nine winters in England. 
They show little sign of their rough and heavy wear.” 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 
The only all-leather shoe 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


LOTUS LTD 
STAFFORD 


The man you'd 
expect to smoke 4 


- > 


a top-price tobacco — 


often turns out 


\ NO BORVewwea 
eS MANN MA NA 


4, [4 the OZ. } C \\ at WW . . > 
and vacuum-fresh Sa es 
at that! 


~ 


-cighties— ate in a. aca thicket 
snobberies. There are two kinds of 
erican : those expatriates whose children are 
French than the French, and the tourists 
Dossons are from Buffalo) still new to the 
World. The comedy presents the effect of 
articular brand cf journalism upon a new- 
2 engagement. George Flack, of the Parisian 
2 of The Reverberator, ‘one of. the least 
inguished "New York dailies ’—it has affini- 
with the earlier Rowdy Fournal—is a wholly 
crupulous fellow, ready to turn what the 
nue from Buffalo tells him of her ‘ in-laws’ 
. the most lacerating paragraphs for his’ 
a from Paris. Flack employs .the word 
"hat takes us at once to another, and more 
able, sensationalist: Jim Pinkerton of The 
echer, who wrote from Paris ‘ Pinkerton’s 
cy Chats’ for the St. Joseph Sunday Herald. 
kerton and Flack had the same literary tastes, 
ugh we do not hear whether Flack’s letter 
| wedged between an account of a prize- 
tt and a skittish article on chiropody. 
i radio the play still remained a.storm in a 
Il teacup, but at least one could ‘see’ its 
ple more clearly. It was an idea to use Water- 
, the artist, as narrator; and such artists 
Lois McLean and Macdonald-Parke acted 
jout self-consciousness, a hint of which could 
e ruined the piece, 
Mir. and Mrs. Daventry ’ (Home), a far more 
ficitly theatrical drama, was a surprising ex- 
ation. “We should not have heard of it again, 
spt as a line in the records, if it had not-been 
<d upon a scenario by Oscar Wilde, written 
le he was working on ‘The Importance of 
ag Earnest’ at—the name follows—Worth- 


‘Frank Harris finally wrote the play (which : 


$ amusing to compare with the scenario in 
de’s letter to Alexander), and Mrs, Patrick 
apbell, who barely mentions it in her 
noirs, did it at the Royalty in 1900. It 
hed the air almost as a pastiche of the play 
the period—very daring then, tame and 
ed now, though again the performances 
Se by Joan Miller and Richard Williams 
cially, in a Peter Watts production) helped 
it the night. 
tale of ‘the sheer flame of love between 
an and a woman’ does burn low nowadays. 
-throughout almost as if we were tangled 
ilde’s own dire melodramatics. And Harris’ 
is not good enough. Someone says of bil- 
“The meaningless click-click of the balls 
erates me’. The incidental comedy in this 
lick-clicks thinly. The drama, ornately 
in such speeches as ‘ You’ve given me 
; some of my childhood’s faith in what is 
and good’, and ‘I don’t dislike her more 
iI dislike any other coarse and vulgar crea- 
who tempts men like you’, falls all too 
nly on the ear. . 
, it was ‘worth| meeting, I daresay, for the 
| of emotion t Joan Miller brought to 
Javentry. The piece has one of the 
r suicides (the husband this time); some- 


pare of that Period are. 


‘resolved’ by 


aretta ‘Scott, I ime sould help to 
rm any of these period curiosities by her 
and distinction. Why waste her, in such a 
little episode as that in ‘ Variety Playhouse’ 
The rest of the programme followed 
le pattern. Vic Oliver, remembering his 
a branch office, regretted that no one 
to buy branches. Although Avril Angers 
an unhappy script, we could at least imagine- 
ical loose-wristed gesture. I have to leave 
n that rather different enter- 


Ayes and Noes 


mrt 

1" MUST HAVE BEEN with a sigh of profound 
relief that all those listeners who value the arts 
learned, within an hour of midnight on Mon- 
day, “October 22, that we had triumphantly 
weathered a national crisis. For two and three- 
quarter hours the combined forces of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Union Societies, assisted by two 
distinguished visitors, fought for and against 
the motion that ‘ this House would abolish the 
Third Programme’. The motion was defeated 
by a generous majority and the storm died 
down in the teacup, leaving the Third Pro- 
gramme high, dry, and intact. Need I say that 
when I switched on I was heart and soul against 
the motion, but as half an hour mounted to an 
hour I began to waver, and when, after two 
and three-quarter hours, the end was reached, 
sheer exhaustion forced me to admit that there 
was something to be said for it. But it was not 
the ayes who had convinced me; it was the joint 
efforts.of ayes and noes. 

For this type of debate which sets out to be 
first and foremost a comic turn is a terribly 
laborious business. In its own environment it is 
evidently and audibly a resounding success, but 
to the cold-blooded listener-in, shut out from 
the warmth of the occasion which stimulates 
the company to laugh for the sheer enjoyment 
of laughing, it very soon becomes a bore. A 
determination to be funny at any price inevit- 
ably lowers the price to a regrettable cheapness, 
and when it is expected of every speaker that 
for the greater part of his speech he shall play 
for laughs, it leaves him too little time to 
develop any serious argument. In short, these 
occasions are not, I submit, the stuff for radio 
entertainment. You’ve got to be there on the 
spot to enjoy them. One thing only kept me 
going—an envious admiration for the speakers’ 
ability to get on their hind legs and speechify 
volubly, without hesitation, fumbling, or 
embarrassment, for five, ten, or fifteen minutes. 
It is a valuable accomplishment and I should 
be grateful to the Third Programme staff if 
they would give us a chance to hear it when 


“engaged in serious, but not necessarily solemn, 


discussions at an Oxford or Cambridge Union 
Society’s ordinary meeting. 

Another Third Programme broadcast which, 
like the curate’s egg, was not wholly enjoyable 
was ‘The Moral Element’, in which Gordon 
Wharton introduced unpublished verse by 
Kingsley Amis, G. J. Warnock, and Bernard 
Bergonzi, each of whom read unpublished poems 


' of their own which were discussed after each 


reading with a view to discovering whether 
they contained a moral element. Poets do not 
always read poetry well, least of all their own, 


. but these poets did, and I snjoyed both the read- 


ing and the poems. But I got little profit or 
pleasure out of the discussion simply because 
it shared the faults of the majority of un- 
prepared discussions, namely that they are 
fumbling and shapeless and betray in a way that 
discomforts the sympathetic listener the hesita- 
tions and embarrassments of the speakers. To 
put it briefly, they impose on the listener the 
pruning, clarifying, and co-ordinating which 
ought to have been done by the speakers during 
the previous week, a job which he naturally 
declines. When you go to a restaurant you do 
not expect to find the uncooked ingredients of 
the hoped-for dinner’ waiting on the table for 
you to prepare and cook them. . 

Broadcast discussions are often defined as 
scripted or unscripted, but unscripted may mean 
any one of several varieties, from the extempore 
to “the carefully planned, and a scripted dis- 
cussion. ‘may be—and generally is, I believe—a 
boiled-down and tidied-up version of an extem- 
pore discussion which has been zeorded for this 


purpose. Each speaker is then provided with a 
script, and all he has to do is to read his part. 
This is not so easy as it may sound, because 
if he betrays the fact that he is reading and not 
expressing his views spontaneously he will spoil 
the show. The method. used in ‘Our Present 
Discontents’, Professor Asa Briggs’ excellent 
series which came to an end last week, was, I 
should guess, a blend of scripted and unscripted, 
Professor Briggs’ opening talk being scripted 
and the lines of the discussion which followed 
being laid down, perhaps after consultation with 
the other two debaters who, in any case, would 
be provided beforehand with~copies of the 
script and the scheme of the discussion. This 
method has the advantage that each speaker is 
able to think out beforehand the drift of his 
arguments but is left free to express himself 
spontaneously. Ht was clear last week from the 
liveliness and urgency of the two final dis- 
cussions that the debaters were not tied down 
to a script. 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
* Half Sick of Shadows’ 


RAWSTHORNE’S Second Violin Concerto, which 
received its first performance in the Home 
Service concert on Wednesday and was re- 
peated in the Third on Friday, is a puzzle and 
a disappointment. The First Concerto produced 
eight years ago was a substantial composition, 
full of imagination and sure in its grasp of the 
principles governing the relations between solo 
and orchestra. In the new work the composer’s 
invention seems to have failed. He has produced 
music that is, for the most part, a shadow or 
reflection of. his past achievements. And the 
solo-part, though containing passages of con- 
siderable technical difficulty, neither allows the 
violinist to shine as a virtuoso nor furnishes a 
particularly interesting strand of the con- 
certante kind to the general texture of the 
music. There are one or two pages where the 
expected lyricism begins to shine through the 
arid texture, but nothing catches fire from these 
occasional flickers. 

All composers produce now and again a work 
that is .all manner uninformed by a genuine 
afflatus, and I fear the new concerto must be 


_written off as one of these. It may be that the 


performance was not as good as it might have 
been; the soloist, Endre Wolf, did not appear 
to throw himself into his task with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm, playing well enough but 


-with little gusto. But then, perhaps, there was 


not a great deal to excite the violinist’s ardour. 

Later in the evening we had more reflections, 
but this time music about reflections. As her 
contribution to the tenth anniversary celebra- 
tions of the Third Programme, Phyllis Tate 
has set to music ‘The Lady of Shalott’. It 
is easy to understand the appeal Tennyson’s 
poem would have for the composer of ‘ Noc- 
turne’ to poems by Sidney Keyes and of that 
beautiful setting of the Corpus Christi poem, 
‘The Falcon’; It has the atmosphere of 
mystery and eeriness that evidently sets Miss 
Tate’s musical imagination to work. Yet Tenny- 
son is pre-Raphaelite in his meticulous depic- 
tion of detail; he paints in, as the ‘ Brotherhood’ 
did, every particular of the landscape, the 
nature of its crops and its cultivators, with a 
miniaturist’s technique, which is applied no less 
finely to the armour and trappings of Sir 
Lancelot on his horse. All these minutiae are 


_apt to get. in the way of a composer, and 


especially of a composer whose ear is all for 
atmosphere rather than for detail, The shape of 


Tennyson’s verses, too, seems to have been a> 


handicap, Yet, ~ despite these disadvantagés in 
her chosen material, - Miss. Tate’s imagination 


—— > 


Here’s the tape recorder with 


- Don’t decide on a tape recorder 


till you’ve seen 


PHILIPS RECORDERGRAM 


READY NOW! 


ENTIRELY NEW & 
REVISED EDITION 
j 


OF RECORD BUYING 


This new edition of The Art, the most 
important guide to record buyers ever 
published, cangels all previous editions 
and brings all gradings up to date. 
Included, is every microgroove record 
published up to and including Septem- 
ber 1956, most of thoserecords reviewed 
in the October issue of The Monthly 
Letter and some of those which will be 
reviewed in November. The system of 
grading is the same as in The Monthly 
Letter, and by it; the reader is able to tell 
at a glance wh¢ther a disc has the musi- 
cal and technical qualities required. The 
Art is ready now and costs only 5/-. The 
demand has already been heavy so send 
today and make sure that you get your , 
copy while supplies last. 


% An ideal Christmas Gift is The Art plus 
an EMG Record Token exchangeable for any 
make of record. 
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E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 
6 NEWMAN STREET LONDON W.1 


THE LISTENER — 
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Complete with sensitive 
microphone 


(Made in Holland) 


) Homo sapiens 30) 


lives here 


Lots of books have been written about 
banking. Its history has been minutely 
documented from classical to modern times. 
Its development has been accurately plotted 
right through the past and present, and 
projected well into the future. All very laudable’ 
and necessary. We sometimes feel, however, 
that more space should be found in such 
books for a review of the more human side of 
our activities. After all, we’re not digital 
computing machines. The friendly relations 
between our customers and ourselves 
matter a great deal. You can’t, of course, put 
such things on the balance sheet and 
there is no space here to describe them. 
But you can begin to sense them when you 
go in for a talk with one of our managers. 


Everyone with a 


National Provincial 


cheque book gets service. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Before you choose your tape recorder be certain | 
hear the Philips Recordergram Major. Why? Beca 
_it costs only 62 gns. — yet just look at all its advan 


- PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 


Century House « Shaftesbury Avenue « London 
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. Choice of two tape speeds; the slower spe 
allows three hours’ performance to be — 
recorded on one tape. E 


Extremely high quality of reproduc , 
either speed. f 
Accurate programme tndicator. a 
Easy mixing of speech and music. m 
“Magic Eye’’ control indicates correct 
recording level. - 
Good modern design with simple 
. push-button controls. 3H 
: af 
Remarkably light in weight and easily 
portable. joss : 
The price includes a highly sen. 
microphone. . 


Optional extras include a useful stop- 
switch to facilitate editing. 
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Musical Equipment Department 


TRAVELLING — 
PRISON... E 


Driven through the restless night, 
over byways and showgrounds di 
day, the travelling circus is on its 
provide yet another town with 
or so’s amusement... Pent 
just large enough to sati 
modest requirements of la 

captive creatures from the jun 

the spacious sunlit plains— 
ed, raging or resigned. 
the motor cycle, the lion 

through a ing hoop 
‘prisoners forced to p 
timetable. Forever 
them there is no appe: 

release until death, 
attend their perfo 
WHAT are we condonii 
Please help the RS 
prevent this exploita 
animals. Gifts for 
tions and legaci 

gratefully recei 
to the Chief S 


mn, whose unity overrides its ee distinct and 
iifully fashioned sections. “The musical medium 
ed is odd—tenor voice (the excellent Alexander 
sung), two pianofortes (the Misses Peppin), 
lesta (invaluable for eeriness), three percussion | 
ayers, and a ‘viola, which does not enter: till 
e last section where it intones the funeral- 
rearolle of the Lady. It is a queer assemblage, 
it it made under Walter Goehr’s direction the 
sht kind of music, though I felt that the 
anoforte-tone was rather ponderous at times. 
But oh! for ponderousness commend me to 
mhor Pedro de Freitas Branco, who has been 
‘command of the B.B.C. Orchestra these ten 
ys. Last week I let him off -with a caution 


- 


; sees “e 


rHE usr ENER 


ces of Haydn's Rempbday No. 88 in 
faydn has lately suffered much from the 
attentions of ham-fisted conductors, He was, you 
may remember, terribly munched at Edinburgh. 
Fortunately, music survives even such mangling 
‘as the poor G major symphony endured ast 
” week. So I suggest that Sir Thomas Beecham 
_be asked to show once more how it should go. 
Senhor Branco also directed a performance 
a} the two Suites from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’ which was passable, and two -of 
Messiaen’s ‘L’Ascension’, which seemed. to 
“present the music accurately. What puzzles me 
‘is why Messiaen, having composed this work 
‘(except the third movement) for organ, should 
then have gone to the trouble of transcribing 


Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ 


_ By DENIS ARNOLD 
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it for orcliestel For the orchestral version 


sounded exactly like organ-music, and organ-- 


music of that improvisatory kind in which 
organists indulge to fill in time. It is eminently 
pious, ‘sacred’ music, whose place is in the 
church, being incidental to religious observance. 
We had another example of Messiaen’s music, 
part of an organ Mass for Pentecost, played by 
Ralph Downes at the Festival Hall. It differed 
in no way from the Ascensiontide music, making 
the same kind of rich, juicy sound in the same 
ruminating manner. I confess, however, I 
found it odd that a church-musician should 
think it propér to. accompany the solemn 
moment of Communion with .bird-twitterings 
calculated to distract the attention of the 
communicant, 
DyYNELEY Hussey 


‘The Seasons’ will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, November-7 (Home), and 7. 15 p.m. on Friday, November 9 (Third) 


‘ 
HE text of “ The ‘Seasons ” is despic- 
_able. As to the music, represent to 
yourself a gallery of pictures, differing 
in style, subjects, and colouring. This 
llery is divided into four apartments, in the 
iddle of each of which appears a_ large 
incipal picture. The subjects of these four 
ctures are, for the first, the snow, the north 
nds, the frost and its horrors. In the summer, 
storm; in the autumn, hunting; and in winter, 
e village evening’. In these few words, 
endhal, “masquerading as * Alexandre César 
mbet”, gives us the main reason why we so 
rely . hear ‘The Seasons’, There are others: 
length, which’ made Tovey think of giving it 
_ two successive evenings; Haydn’s own doubts 
out his capacity to write such a large work 
the end of his life; the decline of oratorio 
ging in general; our lack of sympathy with 
eighteent century. attitude to nature; but, 
d large, the text is despicable. 
a way, it is hardly surprising that the 
retto turned out a failure. The oratorios of 
were, in effect, operas with highly 
Bee sabiccs, and the librettists had ready 
on which to base their work. Even in 
S$ younger days it must have been com- 
ely easy to find suitable treatment for an 
rio subject and his ‘Return of Tobias’ 
ably caused little trouble to either composer 
ibrettist. The difficulties started only when 
ydn had been to London in 1791 and heard 
oratorio by Handel in all the glory of an 
zlish. Handel festival. By this time Handel’s 
t intentions had been thoroughly 
ured by singing him in Westminster Abbey. 
hich was certainly not-the custom in his own 
ime) with a huge choir and orchestra, giving 
: effect of a splendid sacred music, which, alas, 
$ survived to this day. Haydn, moved to tears 
one of these occasions, found himself com- 
tely fascinated by this new experience and 
‘style, so unlike anything he had heard in 
a or had the opportunity to produce while 
the service of his prince. 
laydn was lucky with his first libretto. He 
brought back a version of ‘The Creation’ 
ich is said to have been written for Handel. 
only to be translated to give him a quasi- 
tic subject which worked out well, if on 
different lines from contemporary opera. 
‘The Creation’ proved sucha great 
‘it was less easy to find another libretto. 
translator, Baron van Swieten, was anxious 
duce nt more pie ae as he was 


. ee 


_ himself in ‘ The’ Creation’, 


“aware of the full splendours of counterpoint. 
“Even so, he did not manage to write a suitable 
libretto for Haydn. An English subject must 
“have seemed the obvious thing to turn to and 
Thomson’s highly popular poem was probably 


* near at hand. In cutting it to suitable pro- 


portions Swieten managed to cut out any 
material that might have given the opportunity 
for dramatic music and left only the pictures 
which our critic found unsatisfactory. By the 


- time his libretto had been translated back into 


English it was far from Thomson indeed, and 

_-the verse, if no worse than many opera trans- 
“dations, will always be a handicap to the work 
in England. 

As with so many handicapped operas, Haydn’s 
music is so magical that Swieten’s failings seem 
all the more infuriating. The subject demands 
the greatest possible variety of treatment, and 
Haydn’s mastery is perhaps greater in this work 
than i in ‘ The Creation’. His use of the orchestra 
we expect to be fully assured after the London 
symphonies; but the choruses vary from the 
simple homophonic to highly invigorating 
fugues, and for the sola music he can call upon 
everything from Italian aria to the simplicity 
of German Singspiel. His variation of these 
elements fo suit the different seasons is always 
perfectly appropriate. 

* Spring’ is mainly based‘on the chorus. The 
treatment is predominantly pastoral with some 
delightful use of contrast between men and 

~women.and tutti. The final chorus of this 
section, on the other hand, is very Handelian 
with mighty hammer blows for ‘ God’of Light, 
God of Life’ to interrupt the normal contra- 
puntal flow. The solo voices tend to use the 
simple idiom which Haydn had discovered for 
‘Summer’ is more 
Italian and operatic with some striking accom- 
panied recitatives which we might well imagine 
in opera seria, and an aria full of coloratura for 
the soprano. The choir has the responsibility of 
the tremendous storm scene. The words ‘more 
feeling than description’ come immediately to 
mind because the cataclysm teaches us a great 
deal about the origin of Beethoven’s symphonic 
Storm of some years ater, and they apply just 
as much to Haydn. 
_* Autumn’ has a still richer mixture of the 
simple and complex. Among its best things are 
a love scene in which the tenor sings of his Jane 
in a song which goes from the simple rhythms 
of Haydn’s songs to an impassioned coloratura 
aria; and then develops into a duet which glows 
with happiness. (here Swieten lets us down com- 
pletely with an absurd lyric in praise of Jane’s 
refusal to use any modern aids to beauty; Haydn 


completely ignores this silliness and writes some 
beautifully and deeply felt love music.) A hunt- 
ing scene follows; and leads very naturally into 
a bacchanale, which contains some of the most 
exciting harmonic changes Haydn ever wrote. 
So on to ‘Winter’ with its fogs (another 
English influence?) to which Haydn gives 
expression with some more surprising harmonies 
in the introduction. Jane tells a cautionary tale 
about a pretty milkmaid and a lord on horse- 
back which turns out splendidly virtuous to the 
pleasure of the chorus; and if this. perhaps is 
not amongst the most profound things-of the 
score, the other solo music of the section is 
superb. The tenor has a wonderful aria express- 
ing the desolation of the countryside in winter 
as it appears to the lonely traveller, and the bass 
adds philosophy by contemplating man’s inevit- 
able end in a largo air. The final chorus is serene 


and confident in a way possible only to Haydn, © 


who sings ‘Amen’ with his fuil flourish | of 
trumpets and drums. 

The exciting thing about ‘The Seasons’, as 
about the other late choral works, is that it so 
completely alters our picture of Haydn. He is 
no longer the genial and innocent figure we so 
often imagine. If innocence is still one of his 
attributes, it has its own sublimity. We are con- 
tinually reminded of two composers, Handel and 
Beethoven, whose geniality is less famed than 
their greatness. No doubt Haydn could not have 
written the work without knowing Handel’s 
music; but ‘The Seasons’ rarely sounds like 
Handel. The choral fugues, the nearest point 
to the older composer, are almost entirely 
original both in their subjects and their working 
out. The richness of the orchestra often seems 
to suggest Beethoven, who no doubt learned a 
lot from here; but again there is an originality 
of style which no one has ever managed to 
imitate. The orchestral introductions to each 
section are unlike anything else in music. 
Symphonic. in mood without the formalities of 
symphonic form, they are a great deal more 
than simple programme music. 

When the work was first produced in April 
1801 it had just as great a success as ‘ The 
Creation’ had had. Nevertheless Haydn felt 
tired and it was to be his last major work. To 
‘ Bombet ’—or rather Carpani (whom Stendhal 
plagiarised)—Haydn admitted some _ slight 
dissatisfaction : 
music pleases the public, but I can receive no 
compliment on this work from you. I am con- 
vinced that you feel yourself that it is not “ The 
Creation” and the reason is this, In “The 
Creation” the actors are angels; here they are 
peasants ’. Are they really any the worse for that? 


‘I am happy to find that my: 
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“We're taking no chances with colds this winter” 
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_ WASHING A NYLON.FUR COAT 
‘A LISTENER WRITES: “TI have a full-length, lined, 


aylon-fur coat that I wish to wash. Will you 


tell me the best way to do this. Could it be 
ut into: the washing machine?’ Nylon-fur 


: ric can, of course, be washed beautifully. 


{ have seen a pram cover, for example, washed 


eiy times and come up like new. I have also © 


ae America, when I was there last year 
child’s snow-suit, made of nylon and lined 


a different thing altogether. The nylon-fur 
ic will wash, but what about the lining— 
vhich may not be nylon—and, even more im- 
sortant, what about the stiffenings used in 
ring the coat fronts and collar and the 
houlder pads? These materials may not be 


might shrink or cockle or even disintegrate. So, 


risk. . 

ke this way to clean. ‘the coat, I think, is 
: He 
3 with a small brush dipped into the 
tion, gb he all over the coat in’ sections, as 
gu do when cleaning a carpet. Rinse off the 
olution — with a clean, damp cloth, again in 
tions and overlapping each section to avoid 
vatchiness. The aim is to clean the pile of the 
and not to let the solution soak through to 
e lining or stiffening. It would be a good 
dea to make the first experiment on the inside 
cings if there are any or, failing these, on the 


ul 
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ossword ‘No: 1,379. 


ns 
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oe ees 
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ieadeast : 


“3 reverse side of the reoline: 
; dirty the whole process may have to be done 


with nylon fur put into a washing machine and — 
> out like new. But a coat is—or it could ~ 


ashable at all, and if put into the tub they © 


inless all parts of the coat are nylon, there is” 


ake up a good detergent solution 


Sixes and Sevens. | 


. gt Esai (for the ari. three correct salons opened) : 
. value 30s., 21s,, and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Suggestions for the 


If the coat is very 


twice. The coat should then be well shaken— 
not wrung by hand or in a machine—and hung 
out to dry, preferably ona breezy day. 

~ ALICE Hooper*BECK 


‘RUNNY * JAM 

A listener writes: ‘I made fifteen pounds of 
_damson jam from a recipe, and despite my fol- 
lowing the instructions carefully, it is all too 
thin and runny. What can I do about it as I 


| feel it will £0 mouldy? ’ Disappointing as it 


_is to have the jam like this, it will not necessarily 


_ go mouldy because it is runny. 
~ TI wonder how this happened, because damson 
i isa good setting jam. Thé réasons could be’ that 


you might have used too much water, the fruit 
might have been under or over ripe, or in the 
cooking you might have under-cooked it or not 
cooked it rapidly enough at the crucial stage. In 
jam-making always remember that you cook 
slowly until all the sugar is melted, then bring it 
to the boil and boil rapidly until set. The rapid 
boiling helps to bring out the pectin which is 
the setting agent in your jam. If I were you, I 
should turn it all out and reboil, Bring gradu- 
ally to boiling point, then boil rapidly. If this 
fails, as a Jast resort add some ready-made pec- 
tin agent. The directions will be on the bottle. 
But, let me repeat, if boiled the correct length of 
time and properly tied down and stored, slightly 
runny jam should not go mouldy. 
“aE ANN Harpy 


By Zander 


book tokens, 


| osing- date: pe “post on Thursday, November 8. Entries. should be on the printed diagram and fa 
ening them should be addressed to the Editor of Tor LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


“Crossword ’ 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


= ag decision is final 


a 

Il clues to words. ee six and seven letters are 
ongly numbered. These words must be entered 
, the diagram in their correct places, with the help 
* the. remaining lights, which are eee num- 


ae 


ee 


ae CLUES—ACROSS 
<f. Cracks the cannon’s mouth (5) 
5. Forge blocks up, in Scotland, what may be 
qe cast (7) 
e The best exhibit in the flower-sHow i is chaffy (7) 
12. It guards against the splash, splash (4) 
13. This leather’s artificial—tut! (6) 
14. See me in a gypsy dance; it’s juicy! (6) 
16. Clear up, darling—darling! (6) “/ | 
18. Oscan Maid of the Mountains (5) 
young man in the cipher branch (7) 


- (6) 
. lan lay bewildered by an antelope 6) 
27. Rudimentary organ with one rickety stop behind 
_ the aperture (7, hyphen) 
29. A dead body was once reg ied as spiritless (5) 
31. Pig Brother? He keeps/ ‘gpeeets tidy} and sty 
___ untidy! (6) 
33. Needy, distracted artist (6) 
34. Quake blew Ma to smithereens (6) 
35. Pharaoh’s wife covering a lot of territory (4) 
36. Partner’s on an estate that’s malarial (7) 
sie. 7 It’s strong enough to raise a ruined valley to a 
— hill-top (7) 
38. They fall in sewers when the lid’s off (5) 
ate DOWN 
4 Anthems put a hunter’s call to an unusual test 


a’ 2. Grasp the*bird with a bit of a tussle (4) 

The first sign of bo dina amid turbulent 
~~ love gives you the pip (5) 

4. Melts Pens (7) 


-S.W.15); 


Housewife 


Notes on Contributors 


HuGH SETON-WATSON (page 687): Professor of 
Russian History, London University, since 
1951; author of The Pattern of Communist 
Revoltition; etc. * 

SarDAR K. M. PANIKKAR (page 690): Indian 
Ambassador Designate to France; formerly 
Indian Ambassador to Egypt and China and 
member of Indian delegation to United 
Nations General Assembly; Prime Minister of 
Bikaner State, 1944; author of novels, dramas, 
poems, and historical works 

Monica WILSON (page 692): Professor of 
Anthropology, Cape Town University; author 
of Reaction to Conquest; etc. 

J. P. CorsettT (page 697): Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy, Oxford University 

O. G. S. CRAWFORD, C.B.E., HON.Litt.D. (page 
699): founder and editor of Antiquity; author 
of Archeology in the Field, Air Photography 
for Archeologists, etc: 

J. B, WARD PERKINS, C.B.E. (page 701): Director 
of the’ British School at Rome since 1945; 
author of The Shrine of St. Peter, etc. 

Rev. H. H. ROWLEY, D.D. (page 711): Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature, Man- 
chester University, since 1949; author of The 
Unity of the Bible, The Zadokite Fragments 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls, etc. 

R. V.. Moore, G.c. (page 713): Assistant 
Director for Civil Reactors, Industrial Group 
of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority 


7. Father gets up to have, as of old, a large drink- 
ing-cup (5) 

8. I’m needle-sharp. Is that what Orbilius did to 
Horace? (7)~ 

9. Nip up to the island for some sweetbread (7) 

- Handle the decoy, after which you can’t move 
6) , 

- A bad hat with the centre cut out shows what’s 
left of the hair (6) 

. A Japanese noble am I—I do without restric- 
tions (6) 

21. Harangue, medical in origin (7) 

. Craving, by the sound of it, for a mineral (7) 

. Picks sure winners after half a Kirsch—that’s 
the spirit (7) 

. Fruit-seller seen around a ship, (7) 

. A retreating rabbit is a god in Egypt (6) 

- It takes a heavy knife to damage copal (5) 

7 3 old tale that our ancestors used to interpret 
5 

.. Took a picture—netted an animal (5) 

Old poet seems to be encouraging shoppers (4) 


Solution of No. 1,377 


ee 


As some solvers have painred out, V (153) and Y (171) are 
not te products of two primes; we join with the setter in 
apologising for the mistake. 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: D. Kirby (London, 
2nd prize: R, C, Couzens (London, 
S.W.17). 3rd prize: A, H. R. Grimsey (Henles-an- 


. Thames) 
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